














TEACHING AIDS 


_akes ar Mufhins 
eeneeeeneneeeneeeeeneneeneee 
Fruit shortcakes can be made with sugared fresh 
fruits in season. with well-drained canned fruits. 


with cooked drained dried fruits, or with thawed sweetened frozen fruits. Hence 


a shortcake k ean be given anv time of vear. Made with Baking 


supply the carbon dioxide for leavening. these shortcakes are delicately tender 


deliciously different 


Arm & Hammer Brand and Cow Brand Baking Soda are pure Bicarbonate 
of Soda. They meet all requirements of the U.S Pharmacopeia and both are 
untouched by human hands during the entire manufacturing and packaging 


proc ess 


Home Economics Department 
ARM & HAMMER BRAND AND COW BRAND BAKING SODA 
Church & Dwight Co., Inc.. 10 Cedar Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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Your [Three Roles 


as an Army Dietitian— 


e YOU PLAY fhree roles as an Army Dietitian — and 
star in each! 
ein your first role you serve Aumanity. You work 


in modern, well-equipped Army hospitals with a top 
group of dedicated professional men and women. Your 


performance is further enhanced by fine specialized ex- 
| 


perience in the latest techniques and developments of 


your field 


e In your second role you serve your country. You wear 
the uniform of an Army officer and enjoy all the privileges 


and prestige of military status. Your insignia mark you 







Women’s Medical 
Specialist Corps 


U. S. ARMY 
MEDICAL SERVICE 


as one who uses her professional skills for the direct 
benefit of the nation 
e In your third role you serve yoursel/...with the many 


opportunities for personal development that come to an 


officer in the Women's Medical Specialist Corps. You 
have a chance to travel, meet interesting people, and 
extend your horizons. And you have the leisure to 


enjoy these things with a yearly 30 day paid vacation 


e Make your career personally and professionally com- 
Star 


country and self. For full details, fill out the coupon below 


plete as an Army Dietitian serving humanity, 


e-——=—= MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY aoe eee 


The Surgeon Genero! United States Army 
Weshingten 25, 0. C 
Ann. Personne! Division 


| 

I 

| 
' Please send me further informatior n omy rteunmiltie “wa 
] Dietitian in the United States Arm I 
| Check tifa , resied in iv v ‘iunmilies | 
| some I 
| Mad oss | 
| o ve 
See ae ae ee ee ee ee ee + 
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uncommonly good for... 
the most common nutritional defect 


Whether garnishing a salad or fortifying a casserole 
dish, cottage cheese offers a most gratifying and whole- 
some solution for many problems that stem from “under- 
nutrition.” Not only has protein deficiency been singled 
out as “the most common nutritional defect in the aged,” 
but inadequate dietary regimens are found with sur- 
prising frequency among children referred to physicians 
because of growth failure.’ 

Indeed, the stigmata of chronic undernutrition may 
be evident even before birth, when fetal bone and tooth 
impairment give telltale signs of poor mineral and vita- 
min intake by the mother. And the same dietary inade- 
quacies may simultaneously take their maternal toll by 
precipitating such complications as eclampsia, vomiting, 
osteomalacia and premature labor.’** The recommended 
diet of pregnancy and lactation, therefore, stresses high 
calcium, high protein and low fat"... requirements spe- 
cifically fulfilled by cottage cheese. 

The high protein diet, moreover, plays an important 
role in improving liver function,” and in significantly 
decreasing convalescence time following viral hepatitis.’ 
In addition, neurologic and psychologic complications 
resulting from “undernutrition” are problems that con- 
front pediatrician and geriatrician alike.” 

And for all such patients, Borden's Cottage Cheese 
profiers so many advantages...easy digestibility because 
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of low fat content...soft fine curds resulting from care- 
ful selection of bacterial “starters”... and as with all 
Borden dairy products, choice of only the finest of fresh 
pasteurized milk, hygienically skimmed and incubated, 
to serve as the basis of a cottage cheese with pleasing 
flavor to complement its high nutritional value. 
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Manufacturers and distributors of BORDEN'S Instant Coffee 
*STARLAC non-tat dry milk * BORDEN'S Evaporated Milk + Fresh 
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Milk * BREMIL powdered infant food * MULL-SOY hypoallergenic food * 
BIOLAC infant food * DRYCO infant food * K LIM powdered whole milk 
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Important McGRAW-HILL Kooks 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


By Ilse Forest, Brooklyn College. 294 pages, $4.00 

An introductory text for students of education presenting the 
best current thinking on the subject. The work of the Yale 
psycho-clinic is covered and its contribution and significance 
at a time when the dynamics of human behavior are accorded 
primary importance are tentatively evaluated. The psychology 
of learning is treated in an elementary manner and some of the 
basic principles are illustrated by anecdotes concerning real 
learning situations in home and school 


THE CLOTHES YOU BUY AND MAKE 


By Caroline E. Wingo, Georgia Teachers College. 270 

pages, $4.00 
A clearly-written, well illustrated text, this book offers guidance 
in budgeting expenditures, selecting suitable fabrics and be 
coming patterns in both home-made and ready-made clothes, 
planning a useful wardrobe, and selecting appropriate acces 
sories. It includes clear, illustrated step-by-step instructions 
and explanation of construction techniques 


CONSUMER PROBLEMS 


By Arch W. Troelstrup, Stephens College. 458 
5.00 


pages 


This textbook is designed for a general education course on 


living. The subject 


consumer problems emphasizing family 
matter follows a pattern that helps the reader acquire better 
insight and information on consumer problems. Material from 
the fields of psychology, economics, nutrition, government at 
all levels, sociology, and homemaking, are included to round 


out the course. Instructor's Manual available. 


MARRIAGE FOR MODERNS 


By Henry A. Bowman, Stephens College McGraw-Hill 
Series in Sociology and Anthropology Third edition 562 
pages, $7.00 (text edition available) 


A careful revision that brings all data and theoretical material 
up to date. The book is designed for functional courses in 
marriage education, primarily on the college freshman or sopho 
more level. The work is a personalized, positive approach to 
the problems which students face in preparing for marriage, 
and helps them develop a philosophy, form correct attitudes 
and make right choices in this preparation 


PERSONAL FINANCE 


By John A. Leavitt and Carl O. Hansen, Ohio University 

374 pages, $4.50 
A brief and clearly defined treatment for students who have 
had littl or no previous work in commerce or business ad 
ministration The text covers such topics as consumer buving, 
budgeting, credit purchases, banking, borrowing money, insur 
law, and the individual 


ance, home ownership, investment, 


income. Questions and problems, designed to stimulate class 


room discussion, follow each chapter 


PLANNING AND SERVING YOUR MEALS 
By Mary E. Goldmann, The University of Texas. 213 
pages, $3.50 

An excellent work telling how to serve meals in the home that 
are nutritionally adequate and at the same time appetizing and 
appealing from the aesthetic standpoint The problems in 
volved in food marketing are treated. Practical considerations, 
such as the principles of adequate diet, food purchase require 
ments per person, the significance of food selection for varied 
occasions, table settings, decoration, invitations, and carving, 
are emphasized 


NUTRITION FOR HEALTH 


By H. F. Kilander, U. S. Office of Educatior 4merican 
Home and Family Series. 415 pages, $3.40 
A basic high school textbook in nutrition which is also suitable 


for general reading by college students and adults. It contains 
a 60-page table of calorie and nutrient values of most common 
foods by servings. Exercises and problems at the ends of 
chapters correlate the factual material with the personal food 
habits and needs of the student and his family 


KNOW YOUR MERCHANDISE 


By Isabel B. Wingate, Karen R. Gillespie, New York 
University, and Betty G. Addison, Brooklyn 
Second edition 734 pages, $4.20 


This book deals comprehensively with the 
textiles, and provides similar thoroughgoing treatment of non 
textile merchandise. All material is up to date, including the 
chapters on furs, rayon, and acetate, giving the latest rulings 
of the Federal Trade Commission on names and descriptive 
labels. The book required 
descriptive tags and also gives current statistics on the con 


' 
College 


nature and use of 


reproduces the new labels and 


sumption of paper 


FIBER TO FABRIC 


By M. D. Potter, San Francisco State College, and Bernard 

P. Corbman, Institute of Applied Arts and Sciences. Sex 

ond edition 352 pages, $3.20 
Here in the second edition is the fascinating, nontechnical a 
count of modern textile manufacture and use. The text follows 
step by step through every phase of manufacturing and finish 
ing. It material on all new fibers and thoroughly 
compares all fibers to each other. Up-to-date photographs, line 
drawings, microphotographs of fibers, and diagrams of process 
ing clearly illustrate the text. Questions and projects are in 
cluded at the end of each chapter, plus glossaries of special 
terms and suggested additiona] reading 


MEAT FOR THE TABLE 


By Sleeter Bull, University of Llinois 


includes 


$4.00 


An interesting, informative guide to the selection and purchase 
of all standard market meats. A fascinating survey of meat's 
place in the diet, down through history, is given together with 
the economics of meat production and the meat packing indus 
try. Descriptive charts are included which show the proper 
ways of cooking different grades of meat. There are also de 
processing meats for the home freezer 


240 pages, 


tailed instructions on 
The emphasis throughout is on getting the highest nutritive 
value from the most economical cuts of meat 


SEND FOR COPIES ON APPROVAL 
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A t ~~ ht Stimulate your students to use original ideas in meal 
rég new planning with the help of this new kind of cook book 


arranged by meals . . . designed to fit the way many Home 
Economics food programs are being taught 


Use it as a supplement to basic cook books, such as 


idea in 
Betty Crocker’s Picture Cook Book Offer it to your 


Cook Books senior girls for use after graduation Use it yourself, for 


the time-saving ideas it can give you 























@ Planned for today's special kind 
of living 


\ @ Complete help in using modern 
foods—frozen, canned, ready- 
<- mixed and pockaged 


. @ Arranged in 4 sections by meals 
’ —including a big chapter on 
entertaining 





4 BIG CHAPTERS 


BREAKFAST, LUNCH, DINNER AND 


THE FOURTH MEAL ( Enterteining ideos 
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SPECIAL COURSES IN 
HOME ECONOMICS 
SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS } 
imme: cH0ld MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 
East Lansing, Michigan 
summer SE ng. ‘99 
p Soe | 
¢ LIBRARY, LABORATORY, ond SUMMER SESSION 
‘ RESEARCH facilities of high- 
est quality. ‘ 
SPECIAL WORKSHOPS and IN- Workshops 
STITUTES IN— a ‘ 
Government and Politics Three weeks summer session, June 21—July 12 
Family Life <; ; ‘ . : - 
Biological Scie Six weeks summer session, June 21—July 29 
Physics 
: Chemistry 
GRADUATE STUDY with distin- 
guished faculty. 7 ae Industrial Education Graduate Program 
UNDERGRADUATE WORK in Humanities 
more than 1000 outstanding Speech Foods and Nutrition 
courses. and many others 
Home Economics Education 
—end RECREATION!—symphony and other concerts—plays—ex- 
cursions —lectures — golf — tennis —swimming—fishing—campus Home Management and Child Development 
in a distinguished cultural center yet located in the cool and ae ex 
refreshing Land of 10,000 Lakes. Institution Administration 
FIRST TERM SECOND TERM Textiles, Clothing and Related Art 
JUNE 13-JULY 16 JULY 18-AUGUST 20 
For Bulletin write Dean of Summer Session 
515 Johnston Hall Write: DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 
THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
School of Home Economics 
8-Week Session « June 24—August 19 





Recent Food 
Modern Viewpoints. in Foods and Nutrition 
Special 

Research 


Humenics (Fomily Reloti 

Development of the Young Child in the Meme end in the 
Nursery Schoo! 

Special Problems 


fechatewe of torrie Sesion IT OREGON STATE ‘COLLEGE 
TEXTAES MD CLOTOM.....-cccccccecececeeee- SCHOOL of HOME © ECONOMICS 











Special . 

WOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION. ...... 2... ...000005, JUNE 20 - JULY 30: i re 
New Perspectives in Home Economics and Its Teaching Family Life-6 courses planned for refres! 
genta wn Gene Economics Education Ilome Economics Education —5 courses or week end tewaré 
at “ Home Economks Educotron Cc ots — os xtiles. Related Arts bachelor and ad 

: vanced degrees. Ih } 
r is. Nutrition and Institution = - 
Presemaar oe faméy faaacal Secerity [decates pe atomnanmnenadt anna other fields, courses 
5 — ~ also available for & 
4-Week Session « July 5—29 — . WORKSHOPS — June 20 - July 1: conabeieneadieiaandines 
Evalvetion ef Current Nutrition Fxlucation for Marriage and Family Life 2 to August 12 
Concepts ‘ t Education in Home Economics 
Supervision in Home Economics | tS & 
Textiles for Modern Living > For further information erite to 
~ A 
For further information, write . s * i= Director of Summer Sessions 
noes il, Ameociate Deon “4. = i= 
enms Oe =~, = OREGON STATE COLLEGE 
a <a CORVALLIS, OREGON 
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CEREAL AND MILK MAKE 
An Equal Contribution 


~™ wracie 


Teiamine 


CaReeuroeare 


caceeies 
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That breakfast cereals make a significant contribution to the 
overall nutrient content of the cereal and milk serving consisting 
of 1 oz. of breakfast cereal, 4 oz. of milk, and 1 teaspoonful of 
sugar, is readily apparent from the bar chart. In the case of 
five of the nine nutrients common to both, as well as in calories, 
the breakfast cereal alone provides more than 50 per cent of 
the total amounts contributed by both cereal and milk, and 
almost 50 per cent of the protein.” 

The values shown demonstrate that breakfast cereals are 
significant sources of many essential nutrients. Their inclusion 
in the balanced breakfast goes far in satisfying the daily require 
ments of the nutrients they contribute. For this reason they are 
widely recommended by nutritionists as an important component 
of a basic cereal breakfast consisting of fruit, cereal, milk, 
bread and butter 

As a service to teachers and students of home economics and 
as a result of twelve years of research, Cereal Institute offers 
authoritative and coordinated free Cereal and Milk and Breakfast 
teaching aids, consisting of teacher's source books and class 
room charts. Write for yours today! 


*These figures are based on composite averages of all breakfast cereals 
—whole groin, enriched, or restored to whole grain valves of thiamine, 


niacin and iron. 
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Cereal and Milk Festival No. 2 


‘ . r @ : 
The program of long range cooperation | 
between the American Dairy Association 
and the Cereal Institute announced over 





a year ago goes into its second year with 
the endorsement and support of both in 


fustries 


In 1955 the event is known as 


[A Song Coreat and With Festivat” | 


and will be launched the middle of April 
In the average year 24 Billion Quarts 
of Milk are caten with breakfast cereals 


You never ovtgrow your need for 


Cereal and Milk. 








CEREAL INSTITUTE, inc., 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
A research and educational endeavor devoted to the betterment of national nutrition 
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Administration Proposes Emergency 
School Construction Aid 

President Eisenhower's February 7th message to 
Congress on school construction was frankly a 
recommendation for three-year emergency measures 
and principally on the basis of federal loans to the 
states. 

Moved forward a week from its originally sched 
uled date, the President's message was nevertheless 
preceded by school construction bills introduced 
into the 84th Congress by Democratic members 
Bills embodying the President's recommendation; 
were quickly introduced into both houses (S 968 
and HR 3770). 

Sharpest difference between the first bills intro 
duced into Congress and the President's proposals 
is the manner in which federal aid would be given 

-the Democrat-sponsored bills propose outright 
grants. The administration proposals, for the most 
part, amount to loans to the states and local com 
munities 

Specifically, the President's recommendations, as 


he presented them in his message, are: 


1. Bond Purchases by the Federal Government 

i recommend that legislation he enacted authorizing the 
Federal Government, co-operating with the several States 
to pure hase school bonds issued by local communities whi 
ure handicapped in selling bonds at a reasonable interest 
rate 

To carry out this proposal, I recommend that the Congr: 
wuthorize the appropriation of $750 million for use over 


next three years 


2. State School Building Agencies 

Many school districts cannot borrow to build schools be 
cause of restrictive debt limits 

To expand school construction, several States have already 
created special State-wide school building agencies. Thes 
can borrow advantageously, since they re present the com 
bined credit of many communities The local community 
under its lease gets a new school without borrowing 

I now propose the wider adoption of this method 
Under this proposal the Federal Government would share 
with the States in establishing and maintaining for Stat 
school building agencies an initial reserve fund equal to onc 
vear s payment on principal and interest 

I recommend that Congress authorize the necessary Fed 


eral participation to put this plan into effect so that Stat 


building agencies may issue bonds in the next thre: 
vears which will build $6 billion worth of new schools 


3. Grants for School Districts with Proved Need and Lack 


of Local Income 


In [some school districts] the amount of taxable property 
and local income is so low as to make it impossible for the 
district either to repay borrowed money or rent a satisfactory 
school building 

I now propose a program of grants-in-aid directed clearly 
and specifically at the urgent situations in which the Fed 
eral Government can justifiably share direct construction 
costs without undermining State and local responsibility 

I recommend that the Congress authorize the appropr 


ition of $200 million for a three-year program 


4. Grants for Administrative Costs of State Programs 


In addition to immediate school construction, the Natio 
needs to plan sound long-term financing of th publi 
schools free from obsolete restrictions 

I propose that the Federal Government furnis! 
of State 


local financing or 


of the administrative costs programs whi 


designed to overcome obstacles t 
vide additional State aid to local school districts 

For this purpose I recommend a total authorizatior 
$20 million with an appropriation of $5 million for the firs 


vear of a three-year period 


The President's proposals envisage $7 billion put 
to work building “badly needed new schools” over 
the next three years. The President emphasized 
that the control and support of the schools are “a 
State and local responsibility” and that the federal 
government's role is one of leadership to “stir 
America to national action 

Opponents of the proposals call the President's 
recommendations inadequate to meet the need. (In 
its January 28 Legislative Green Sheet the AHEA 
legislative committee reported an estimated cost of 
$10 to $15 billion to house school-age children 
adequately and safely, as of now. ) 

Seemingly both parties in Congress are interested 
in the passage of school construction legislation in 
the 84th Congress 

The issues on which Congress may need your 


reaction include 


Should federal aid to education be on the basis of 
grants-in-aid? 

If so, should federal aid be given equally to all 
states or distributed on some kind of need 
formula basis? 

How much federal aid should be provided for 
school construction? 

Should federal aid be given, for the most part, on 
a loan basis? 

What are adequate safeguards for state and local 


control of schools? 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Forty-sixth Annual Meeting, Minneapolis, Minnesota, June 28 to July 1, 1955 
Headquarters: Minneapolis Auditorium 
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child development and family relationships. 
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Have the two most important of family relationships—the marital 
relationship of the parents and the relationship between parent and 
child—a relationship to each other, and, if so, can this relationship 
be analyzed or measured? Dr. Porter's findings will be of interest 


to parents as well as to students, teachers, and research workers in 


The Relationship between Marital Adjustment 


and Parental Acceptance of Children”? 


SYCHOLOGISTS, sociologists, psychiatrists, 
and others who have studied family life and 
human behavior are in agreement that the subtle, 
difficult-to-measure psychological elements of the 
interpersonal environment are among the most in- 
fluential factors operating to influence the person- 
ality development of children living in the family. 
Of all the family relationships which influence the 
child, the parent-child relationship is probably the 
most significant in its effect 
Parental acceptance of children is believed to be 
one of the essential elements underlying the whole 
structure of the parent-child relationship. The child 
needs to feel secure in his relationship to his 
parents, to feel that he is a valued member of the 
family group and has his own special place in it. 
He needs to gain from his parents an ideal of 
adult life which will inspire him to reach out 
toward maturity. He also needs parents who will 
encourage him to give up childish ways and to 
assume the responsibilities of each succeeding step 
of his development. Thus, the role of parents is 
not limited to bringing a child into the world or to 
caring for him during the helpless years of child- 
hood. 


Published as Journal Paper No. ]-2642 of the Iowa Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Ames, lowa, Project No. 1171, 
Home Economics Research, and Contribution No. 4 from the 
North Central Region Cooperative Project NC-21, “Family 
Influences on Personality Development.” 

?This paper is based on the author's doctoral thesis (1) 
which was completed at Cornell University under the chair- 
manship of Mary E. N. Ford, following some preliminary 
planning done at lowa State College as part of Project 
NC-21. Grateful acknowledgment is made to the Grant 


Foundation, which supported the author as a Grant Founda- 
tion fellow during the interval of study at Cornell University 





Blaine M. Porter 


Dr. Porter is an assistant professor in the depart- 
ment of child development at lowa State College. 
His PhD degree is from Cornell University. 


In general, parents have always tried to prepare 
children for life, to help them get along at home, at 
school, with their friends, and later in their jobs 
and in their marriages. However, each generation 
has witnessed the unfortunate results in the lives 
of children whose parents did not want them, or 
whose parents were incapable of or unwilling to 
provide the psychological atmosphere within the 
home which would contribute to the creative, 
secure, mentally healthy growth of their per- 
sonalities 

Numerous clinical and statistical studies testify 
that there is a close relationship between parents’ 
attitudes toward their children and the adequacy 
of the children’s social and emotional adjustment. 
Child guidance workers usually find that “problem 
children” have “problem parents.” Studies of juve- 
nile delinquents almost unanimously agree on the 
importance of the home in determining whether or 
not the child will be a juvenile delinquent. Studies 
of marriage adjustment have found that affectional 
ties with parents and absence of conflict with them 
are significant factors in determining a child's later 
marital adjustment. Few relationships demand 
more insight and understanding or hold greater 
possibilities for growth than parent-child relation- 
ships. 

One of the variables of family living which 
appears to exert an important influence upon the 
relationships between parents and children and the 
resulting degree of parental acceptance or non- 
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acceptance is that of marital adjustment. From the 
point of view of improving parent-child relation- 
ships, it would be desirable to know what conditions 
or factors are responsible for the parental accept- 
ance or nonacceptance of a child. Does marital 
adjustment significantly affect the degree to which 
a parent accepts his child? If so, many implications 
exist for modifying our present school curricula 
and adult education programs. If marital adjust- 
ment is a significant influence in determining the 
degree to which parents accept their children, what 
can be offered to husbands and wives in the way of 
constructive guide lines which might be followed 
in order to help them create an atmosphere within 
the home and a relationship with their children 
which results in feelings of being wanted, loved, 
and accepted on the part of the children? This 
study was undertaken in an attempt to answer some 
of these questions. 


The Problem 


The choice of this problem was the result of a 
combination of several factors: (1) a very deep 
and personal interest in the field of human behavior, 
particularly that of parent-child relationships; (2) 
an awareness of the infancy of scientific study in 
this area and the need for further contributions to 
the existing body of knowledge; (3) the necessity 
of developing a type of instrument or establishing 
a methodology by which family variables can be 
measured for a larger research program in which 
the author is participating;’ and (4) a firm convic- 
tion that the manifestations of parental acceptance 
or nonacceptance seriously affect the developing 
personality. 

The specific aims of this investigation were: (1) 
to state a more thorough and explicit definition of 
parental acceptance; | 2) to construct an instrument 
for measuring parental acceptance; and (3) to 
study the relationship, if any, that exists between 
marital adjustment and parental acceptance of 
children. The results of the first two of these 
aims have been reported in detail and will be re- 
ferred to only briefly in this paper. 


Methodological Procedures 


Definitions. Before a methodology could be 
established for the measurement of parental ac- 


* This larger research project is titled “Relation of Selected 
Variables of Family Living to Personal and Social Behavior 
of Children” and is being sponsored by the lowa Agricul 
tural Experiment Station, Ames, Iowa. This is a contributing 
project to the North Central Region Cooperative Project 
NC-21, “Family Influences on Personality Development.” 
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ceptance, the term needed to be defined as clearly 
and unequivocally as possible. A review of the 
literature revealed that an adequate definition of 
parental acceptance was seriously wanting. For 
the purpose of this investigation an operational 
definition was established (2, pp. 176-177) which 
later served as a framework for constructing an 
instrument for measuring acceptance. From this 
operational definition, the following concise defini- 
tion was derived: 

Parental acceptance may be defined as feelings 
and behavior on the part of the parents which are 
characterized by unconditional love for the child, 
a recognition of the child as a person with feelings 
who has a right and a need to express those feel- 
ings, a value for the unique make-up of the child, 
and a recognition of the child’s need to differentiate 
and separate himself from his parents in order that 
he may become an autonomous individual. 

Nonacceptance. For the purpose of this study, 
nonacceptance was considered to include rejection, 
overprotection, indulgence, and other forms of 
parental behavior which fail to provide the child 
with an assurance of being a worthy individual 
who is loved unconditionally and who is respected 
for his uniqueness and need to become an auton- 
omous individual. 

Marital adjustment. An existing definition of 
marital adjustment was adopted which defined it as 
“... the process of adaptation of the husband and 
the wife in such a way as to avoid or resolve con- 
flicts sufficiently so that the mates feel satisfied with 
the marriage and with each other, develop common 
interests and activities, and feel that the marriage 
is fulfilling their expectations (3, p. 45 


Measuring Instruments 


Parental acceptance. A parental acceptance scale 
was constructed on the basis of the definition and 
the operational criteria that were established for 
the purpose of this investigation. The scale is 
unique and the first of its kind, so far as the 
investigator is aware. It asks parents to rate them- 
selves on a self-inventory type questionnaire ac- 
cording to the feelings they have and the action 
they take in relationship to their child.* The object 
of the scale is to locate a parent on a continuum 
ranging from low to high acceptance according to 
the degree of acceptance which he has for his 
child. The scale is subject to certain limitations 
These limitations, along with a detailed description 


*Copies of the scale may be obtained by writing to the 


author 
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of the construction of the scale and a discussion of 
its reliability and validity, have been reported (2). 

Marital adjustment. For the purpose of measur- 
ing this variable, an already existing marital 
adjustment scale was adopted after some minor 
modifications. One of the most recent versions was 
the one used by Locke (3) which consisted of all 
of the items used by Burgess and Cottrell (4), 
some of those used by Terman and his associates 
(5), and a few constructed by Locke himself. Con- 
tingency correlations between the answers given by 
the happily married and the divorced were com- 
puted for each item for both husbands and wives. 
These appear in a table in the order of importance 
of the adjustment items from the most to the least 
differentiating (3, pp. 61-64). 

Locke pointed out that even though most of the 
items were statistically significant in differentiating 
between happily married and divorced, it would 
seem good procedure to use only the most differ- 
entiating; and he placed an asterisk before those 
items which he suggested might be eliminated from 
a future scale. On the basis of his study, this recom- 
mendation seemed warranted; and his suggested 
“new” scale was adopted with three minor modifi- 
cations. 

Locke suggested using a line with seven dots 
equidistantly placed on it for the subjects to check 
the dot which best described the degree of happi- 
ness in their present marriage. This seemed to 
involve some disadvantages. Locke used the five- 
point scale from the Burgess-Cottrell study because 
a seven-point scale confused some of his subjects. 
Some respondents will invariably check some point 
on the scale in between the dots, which creates a 
problem for the person who is scoring the test to 
decide to which dot the check is closest. 

Burgess and Cottrell had asked their subjects to 
check one of the responses of: Very Unhappy, Un- 
happy, Average, Happy, and Very Happy. Both 
the Burgess-Cottrell study and the Terman study 
revealed that the responses to this item were 
extremely skewed to the upper end, which suggests 
the desirability of extending the scale at the upper 
end. Both the Burgess-Cottrell study and the Ter- 
man study assigned the middle or so-called 
“normal” position on the scale a response of “aver- 
age,” or “about average,” and the next highest 
response “happy.” This appears to assume that the 
average condition of marriage in our society is not 
happy, an assumption which seemed questionable. 
For the purpose of this study then, it was decided 
that the normal condition of marriage would be 
considered as happy and the following five re- 
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sponses were chosen for this item: Very Unhappy, 
Rather Unhappy, Rather Happy, Very Happy, and 
Completely Happy. 

A second change from Locke's suggested new 
scale was the inclusion of the item concerning 
extent of agreement or disagreement on religious 
matters. Locke had recommended omitting it, but 
it was decided to include this item since religious 
groups were the source of many of the subjects. 

The third change involved the insertion of the 
item concerning extent of agreement or disagree- 
ment on caring for the children. Burgess and 
Cottrell had dropped this item because over half 
of their subjects did not have any children. Since 
all of the subjects in the present study had children, 
it was decided to include it in the marriage adjust- 
ment scale. This made a total of 25 items which 
constituted the marital adjustment scale. The re- 
sponses were scored according to the weights which 
had been assigned to each of the possible answers 
in the Locke study. 


Method of Gathering the Data 


The method for gathering the data was to ad- 
minister the schedules to subjects in groups. 
Although the form of the questionnaire is self- 
explanatory and could be filled out individually in 
the home, the group procedure offered several ad- 
vantages: (1) The administrator would have the 
opportunity to explain briefly the contribution 
which the respondents’ co-operation would make, 
reassure them again of anonymity (which was 
stated on the schedules), and “set the stage,” so to 
speak, in an atmosphere which would invite a 
minimum of sophistication. (2) It would be pos- 
sible to prevent any collaboration between hus- 
bands and wives. (3) Individuals would feel a 
certain amount of group pressure to finish in a 
minimum length of time, rather than having several 
hours to ponder the items and responses at home. 


Description of the Sample 

There was no attempt made in the present study 
to secure a sarnple which was representative of the 
total population in the United States of parents who 
have children or a child in the 6- to 10-year age- 
range.’ The present sample, as is perhaps true of 


*Only parents who had at least one child in the 6- to 
10-year age-range were included in this study. A rather 
narrow range was established because previous studies re- 
ported evidence that parental attitudes toward children vary 
with the age of the child, and, therefore, the possibility 
exists that the degree of parental acceptance may also vary 
with the age of the child. 
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most social science studies, draws heavily from the 
middle and upper-middle-class levels of occupation, 
income, and education. Sufficient information was 
obtained on the questionnaires for partial control 
of the sample; at least the group can be located 
with regard to such characteristics as age, number 
of years married, occupation, education, religious 
preference, and general economic status. With this 
information the tentative conclusions reached can 
be assigned to the population segment to which 
they apply. More complete control over sampling 
will of course be necessary before valid generaliza- 
tions can be secured in this field, but it is not a 
necessary requirement for the particular study 
undertaken here.* 


TABLE | 


Range, mean, and standard deviation of parental 
acceptance scores of 100 subjects 





STANDARD 
DEVIATION 


87 to 187 139.36 19.97 





A total of 100 subjects—43 men and 57 women— 
who had children in the 6- to 10-year range com- 
pleted the questionnaires. Fifty-five per cent of the 
subjects had spent their childhood and adolescence 
chiefly in open country or villages under 1,000 
population. The rest of the sample was fairly 
evenly distributed in the other population classifi- 
cations. The age range was 25 years to 57 years 
with a mean of 35.4 years. Eighty-one per cent had 
been married between 7 and 15 years with a mean 
for the total sample of 12.5 years. Ninety-one per 
cent were Protestant, eight per cent Catholic, and 
one per cent claimed no religious affiliation 
Forty-three per cent of the husbands were en- 
gaged in professional or sales and semi-professional 
occupations. The mean family income for the 
sample was $5,536. Eighty-eight per cent of the 
sample had graduated from high school; 54 per 
cent had some college education; 36 per cent had 
graduated from college; and 17 per cent had some 
postgraduate work. The mean number of years of 


*The parental acceptance scale and the marital adjust- 
ment scale (with further modifications) are presently being 
used along with other instruments to gather data on a 
different segment of the population. This is being done as 
a part of the North Central Region Cooperative Project 
NC-21, “Family Influences on Personality Development,” in 
which 264 sets of parents are being interviewed in lowa 
Kansas, Ohio, and Wisconsin 
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education for the sample was 14.0 years. The mean 
number of children for the group was 2.76, and the 
mean age of the children was 7.2 


sample is a more highly educated, higher socio- 


years. The 


economic, and more predominantly Protestant 
group with a larger representation in the rural 
areas than would be true of the population in 


general. 


Findings 

Since the focus of this investigation is not on 
marital adjustment, per se, or parental acceptance, 
per se, but rather on the relationship of marital 
adjustment to parental acceptance of children, only 
a brief report will be made on the specific findings 
of the marital adjustment scale and the parental ac- 
ceptance scale, and the remainder of the discussion 
will be devoted to the main emphasis of this study. 

T.xtal scores of the subjects were computed for 
the parental acceptance scale and are reported in 
table 1, 
deviation. The parental acceptance scale had a 


in terms of range, mean, and standard 


possible range of 40 to 200. 

The data in table 1 indicate that the subjects 
were distributed over a wide range 

Totai scores of the subjects were computed for 
the marital adjustment scale and are reported in 
table 2. 
deviation. 


in terms of range, mean, and standard 
The marital adjustment scale had a 
possible range of 55 to 135. 


TABLE 2 


Range, mean, and standard deriation of marital 
adjustment scores of 100 subjects 





59 to 133 





The data in table 2 indicate that the subjects 


were distributed almost to both extremes of the 
scale. 

The 100 subjects 
groups—high, middle, and low—according to their 
total scores on the acceptance scale. The divisions 
were made on the basis of the “natural” dividing 
lines which most nearly approached the first and 
fourth quartile. The range, mean, and standard 
deviation which were computed for each of these 
three groups are reported in table 3. It will be 
noted from the standard deviations that the vari- 
ance was considerably greater at the lower end of 
the distribution than it was at the upper end. 


were divided into three 
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Descriptive information about the subjects was 
gathered regarding age, sex, number of years 
married, religious affiliation, educational level, 
rural-urban background, family income, occupation 
of husband, and number of children in the family. 
These data were tabulated, per cents listed. and 
chi squares computed to test for significant differ- 
ences between these three groups and each of the 
descriptive items mentioned above. Educational 
level of the parent was the one item which these 
data showed to be significantly related to the de- 
gree to which the parent accepted his child. 


TABLE 3 


Range, mean, and standard deviation of high, middie, 
and lou groups as classified by the ace ¢ plance scale 





High 159 to 187 
Middle 130 to 157 


Low 26 87 to 129 





The 100 subjects were again divided into three 
groups—high, middle, and low—this time on the 
basis of their total marital adjustment scores. The 
divisions were again made on the basis of the 
“natural” dividing lines which most nearly ap 
proached the first and fourth quartile. The range, 
mean, and standard deviation, which were com 
puted for each of these three groups, are reported 
in table 4. It is noted in this table that the variance 
was considerably greater at the lower end of the 
distribution than at the upper end. This same 
result was found on the acceptance scale 

The data concerning the descriptive information 
about the subjects were tabulated, and the same 
analysis was made in respect to marital adjustment 
as had been made for parental acceptance. In the 
case of marital adjustment, no significant differences 
were found between these three groups and any of 
the des« riptive items mentioned above. These find 


> 


ings are in line with those reported by Locke (3 


TABLE 4 


Range, mean, and standard deviation of high, middle, 
and low groups as claesi fied by the marital adjustment 
scale 





Higt 2 124 to 133 
Mickle 105 to 123 
Low 26 59 to 104 
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The main hypothesis to be tested in this investi- 
gation was that there is a positive relationship be- 
tween marital adjustment and parental acceptance 
of children or, stated otherwise, that the type of 
person who achieves a good adjustment in marriage 
is also the type of person who is accepting of his 


children. 

Total acceptance scores were matched with total 
marriage adjustment scores for each subject and 
the correlation coefficient computed. The resulting 
coefficient of correlation was 0.411, which is sig- 
nificant at the 1 per cent level. This indicates that 
there is a moderate positive relationship existing 
between marital adjustment and parental accept- 
ance of children and therefore the hypothesis is 
tenable 

There appear to be some explanations as to why 
this correlation was not higher. The “scale effect” 
of the responses on the parental acceptance scale 
s considered to be fairly well disguised, whereas 
the “scale effect” of the responses on the marital 
The latter, it 


seems to the investigator, invites an “up the scale 


adjustment scale is quite obvious 


response due to any one of a number ol reasons, 
suc h as conscious and UNCONSCIOUS SOC ial pressures, 
the desire to give a good report for the satisfaction 
of one’s ego; and the reluctance to admit, even to 
one’s self, that there is an element of failure in one’s 
behavior 

Although a coefficient of correlation 
of size, should never be interpreted to indicate a 


regardless 


cause and effect relationship, this correlation of 
coefficient, interpreted on the basis of theory and 
previous studies, suggests the hypothesis that 
marital adjustment is a significant influence in 
determining the degree of acceptance which a 
parent has for his child 

Since the 100 subjects had been divided into 
high, middle, and low groups according to total 
scores on the parental acceptance scale as well as 
according to total scores on the marital adjustment 
scale, it was considered that a comparison of these 
groups would reveal some additional information 
regarding the relationship of acceptance to marital 
adjustment 

The marital adjustment scores for the 20 subjects 
in the high acceptance group, the 54 subjects in the 
middle acceptance group, and the 26 subjects in 
the low acceptance group were tabulated and 
means computed. 7 able 5 reports the mean scores 
on both scales for each of the three acceptance 
groups 

It is interesting to note that the middle group on 


the acceptance scale had the highest mean score 
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on the marital adjustment scale. The low group on 
the acceptance scale also had the lowest mean 
score on the marital adjustment scale. In order to 
test whether these differences between groups were 
significant, an analysis of variance was computed. 
The results of these computations showed that F 
was equal to 15.49. The value of F at the 1 per 
cent level for 2 and 97 degrees of freedom is 4.82 
Since the obtained value of F, 15.49, greatly ex- 
ceeds the | per cent point, we may infer that the 
differences in scores between the three groups are 
indicative of real differences and could not be the 
result of sampling variation. An analysis of variance 
does not order the mean scores and hence does not 
explain why the high acceptance group had a lower 
mean score on marital adjustment than did the 
middle acceptance group. 


TABLE 5 


Mean scores for acceptance scale and marital 
adjustment scale for high, middle, and low groups 
as classified by the acceptance scale 





H igh 
Middle 


Low 
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scored farther down the scale than his marital 
adjustment actually deserves, and, on the other 
hand, a person might be scored higher than his 
marital adjustment deserves. Weights assigned 
arbitrarily on a 1 to 5 basis would eliminate these 
Such a procedure has recently been 


possibilities.’ 


used by Burgess and Wallin (6 


TABLE 6 


Mean scores for the marital adjustment scale and 
for the acceptance scale for high, middle, and low 
groups as classified by the marital adjustment scale 








Speculation suggests some possible explanations 
for this discrepancy in scores. A person who is 
moderately happy in marriage, but somewhat dis- 
appointed in some respects, may attempt to com- 
pensate for the disappointments by devoting a good 
deal of interest and energy to the task of being a 
“good” parent. Some of the limitations which ap- 
peared in the marriage adjustment scale, during the 
analysis, also suggest some explanations. Not in 
frequently would a subject check several “Occa- 
sionally Disagree” and “Frequently Disagree” re- 
sponses and yet rate his marriage as “Completely 
Happy.” It will be noted that on several items, a 
person who “Always Disagrees” receives just as 
much weight as one who only “Occasionally Dis- 
Another illustration of the latter is the 
item on the marital adjustment scale which asks, 


y “ - 
agrees 


“Have you ever wished you had not married?” 
where a person checking “Frequently” is given the 
same weight as a person checking “Rarely.” The 
weights for these items were assigned by Locke 
(3), who used a complicated statistical procedure, 
and are quite similar to the ones used by Burgess 
and Cottrell (4). However, it appears that as a re 
sult of this method of weighting, a person might be 


MARITAL ADJUSTMENT PARENTAL ACCEPTANCE 
MEAN MEAN 


High 2 127.4 143.3 
Middle 52 113.9 144.3 
Low 2 89.7 126.2 





A further analysis of the relationship between 
marital adjustment and parental acceptance was 
made by tabulating the acceptance scores for the 
22 subjects in the high marital adjustment group, 
the 52 subjects in the middle marital adjustment 
group, and the 26 subjects in the low marital ad 
justment group. Table 6 reports the mean scores on 
both scales for each of the three marital adjustment 
A somewhat similar result appears as did 
Again the low 


groups 
with the three acceptance groups 
means appear in both instances for the low group 
The high and middle group, as classified by the 
marita: adjustment scores, achieved almost identical 
mean scores on the acceptance scale. To test 
whether these differences between groups were 
significant, an analysis of variance was computed 
The results of these computations showed that F 
was equal to 8.70. The value of F at the 1 per cent 
level for 2 and 97 degrees of freedom is 4.82. Since 
the obtained value of F, 8.70, greatly exceeds the 
1 per cent point, we may infer that the differences 
in scores between the three groups are indicative 
of real differences and could not be the result of 


sampling variation. The observed difference be 


tween the acceptance means for the high and 
middle marital adjustment groups is so slight on 
suspects that this difference may not be very real 
and that the significant value of F in the analysis 
of variance may be due to the difference between 
the mean for the low group and each of the other 


two means 


This new system of weighting is being 1 ! » the 
marital ad justme nt scale presenth being used in tl stud 


referred to in footnote 6 
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Total marital adjustment scores and total parental 
acceptance scores were matched for 18 pairs of 
husbands and wives. The total scores for husbands 
and wives on the marital adjustment scale were 
tabulated and a correlation coefficient of 0.844 was 
obtained. This is considered to be fairly high since 
a correlation coefficient of 0.56 is significant at the 
1 per cent level when using 18 paired cases. This 
compares very favorably with the 0.884 correlation 
obtained by Burgess and Cottrell between 66 pairs 
of schedules in their study. 

The total scores for the 18 pairs of husbands and 
wives on the acceptance scale were tabulated, and 
a correlation coefficient of 0.571 was obtained. This 
appears to be moderately high since a correlation 
coefficient of 0.561 is significant at the 1 per cent 
level when using 18 paired cases. The greatest 
difference between the total scores of any husband 
and wife in the present 18 matched pairs was 44 
scale points. Most of them were much closer than 
that. Nine of the couples (one-half) differed by 
10 points or less, and five differed by 5 points or 
less 

This suggests that there are apparently some 
factors in common which are responsible for similar 
degrees of acceptance that a father and mother 
have for their child. The present study suggests 
that marital adjustment would be one of those 


factors 


linplications 


Reports in the literature of case studies and 
clinical research give evidence that in many in- 
stances marital maladjustment was one of the etio- 
logical factors in parental rejection, overprotection, 
and overindulgence. On the basis of this previous 
research and on the basis of established theory, the 
findings in this investigation that a positive sig 
nificant relationship exists between marital adjust 
ment and acceptance of children, suggests further 
research in the area of determining whether cause 
and effect relationship exists between marital ad- 
justment and parental acceptance of children 

Attention should be given to the personality 
characteristics of parents that are associated with 
parental acceptance and with marital adjustment 
Perhaps both acceptance of children and marital 
adjustment are being influenced by common per- 


sonality factors 

The findings of the present study revealed that 
the high marital adjustment group had a lower 
mean acceptance score than did the middle marital 
adjustment group, and likewise, the high accept- 
ance group had a lower mean marital adjustment 
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score than did the middle acceptance group. This 
suggests the possibility that perhaps marital ad- 
justment suffers in the presence of a high degree of 
parental acceptance, and likewise, that parental 
acceptance suffers in the presence of a high degree 
of marital adjustment. It may be that concentration 
on either one of these variables by an individual 
may of necessity detract from the other. Further 
investigation of this possibility is needed, and it 
may contribute more understanding as to what is 
the optimum degree of acceptance and marital 
adjustment for all members of the family 


Summary 

In the absence of an adequate definition of 
parental acceptance in the already existing body of 
literature, a definition of parenial acceptance was 
stated for the purpose of this investigation, A 
parental acceptance scale was constructed on the 
basis of the definition, operational criteria, and the 
conceptual frame. It is unique in that it asks 
parents to rate themselves on a self-inventory type 
questionnaire according to the feelings they have 
and the action they take in relationship to their 
child. 

For the purpose of measuring marital adjustment, 
an existing scale was adopted after some minor 
modifications. This plus the parental acceptance 
scale was administered to a total of 100 subjects— 
43 men and 57 women—who had at least one child 
in the 6- to 10-year age-range 

The main hypothesis that marital adjustment is 
positively related to parental acceptance of children 
was supported by the data gathered in this investi 
gation. A comparison of total acceptance scores 
with total marital adjustment scores produced a 
correlation coefficient of O.Al1, significant at the 
1 per cent level 

The 100 
groups—high, middle, and low—according to their 
The variance in 


subjects were divided into three 
scores on the acceptance sc ale 
these groups was found to be considerably greater 
in the low group than in the high group. Of all the 
descriptive information gathered about the subjects, 
educational level of the parent was the one factor 
which these data showed to be significantly related 
to the degree to which the parent accepted his 
child 

The 100 subjects were again divided into high, 
middle, and low groups, this time on the basis of 
their total marital adjustment scores. On the basis 
of this 
parental acceptance total scores were tabulated to 
determine whether the high, middle, and low 


classification, the subjects’ respective 
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marital adjustment groups differed significantly in 
their acceptance of children. An analysis of vari- 
ance was computed, and the differences between 
the mean acceptance scores in these three groups 
were demonstrated to be statistically significant at 
the 1 per cent level. The same procedure was used 
to determine whether the high, middle, and low 
acceptance groups differed significantly in their 
marital adjustment. Again, the analysis of variance 
demonstrated the differences between the mean 
marital adjustment scores for these three groups 
to be statistically significant at the 1 per cent level. 
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children. This study represents one more contribu- 
tion to the research efforts of attempting to under- 
stand and measure the influence of family variables 
on the personality development of children 
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AHEA and the ASA 


[Excerpts from a report to the AHEA executive committee from Frederica Carleton, AHEA 
representative to the Council and Consumer Goods Standards Board of the American 


Standards Association. | 


Since its beginning, the American Home Economics Association ha¢ been 


concerned with development and improvement of standards for goods and 
As homes have become more and more 


services important to the home 
dependent upon the products of industry, as those goods have changed and 
become more complex, home economists have raised their voices in protecting 
consumer interests. We have been concerned that standards adopted by inter- 
industry agreements and by government agencies should reflect the qualities 
best suited to consumer needs, and not alone enhance the interests of producers 
AHEA was the first “properly qualified organization representing 
household consumers” to be admitted to membership in the American Stand- 
ards Association when ASA was re-organized in 1929. At that time, the 
president of ASA stated that “leaders of the standardization movement are 
coming to realize the advantage of having the point of view of the consumer 
represented in its councils.” 
The American Standards Association has served and been served by 
AHEA members in three very important ways 
1. Giving opportunity for home economists to work with manufacturers and 
retailers in drafting codes and specifications for standards 
Giving a forum where the voice of the consumer-homemaker can be heard 
in deliberations of business and industry 
Through our work as educators to promote demand for standard products 
throughout the country 
ASA standards are voluntary, and their use . 
interest of business or upon consumer demand for products which comply with 
the standards. . . . Every ASA standard comes up for review regularly, and 
AHEA members have been serving on committees for revising standards for 
refrigerators, electric irons, and other products for the home 


depends upon the self- 








Homemaking teachers, counselors, those who plan homemaking 
curriculums for secondary schools, and those who are working on 
recruitment committees will find suggestions for their own activities 
and emphasis in their own programs in the findings of this survey 


Attitudes toward Homemaking Education in the 


Secondary Schools of California 


CO-OPERATIVE research project was spon- 

sored in California in an effort to find out 
why students do or do not take homemaking 
courses, how homemaking courses help those who 
do take them, and how the homemaking program 
could be strengthened. The sponsors of the study 
were the department of home economics, Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles, and the Bureau of 
Homemaking Education of the California State 
Department of Education. Detailed plans for the 
study were developed by the project director, a 
member of the faculty of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, working in co-operation with 
the assistant state supervisor of homemaking educa- 
tion. Throughout the project, policies and pro- 
cedures were guided by an advisory committee 
whose members were in positions of administrative 
responsibility for homemaking education.' Special 
consultants attended meetings of the advisory com- 
mittee or were interviewed concerning specific 
needs on several occasions. 


Procedures 


This study did not attempt to obtain a clearer 
definition of attitudes or an indication of the inten- 
sity with which a particular opinion was held 
Rather, its purpose was to obtain basic information 
about the opinions held by various groups in the 
school and community as to the strengths and 
limitations of the homemaking programs. 

Participants. The 49 schools that participated in 


' Members of the advisory committee were: Wesley Smith 
state director of vocational education; Mrs. Dorothy Schnell, 
chief of the Bureau of Homemaking Education, California 
State Department of Education; David Jackey, dean of the 
College of Applied Arts, University of California at Los 
Angeles; and Dorothy Leahy, chairman of the department 
of home economics, University of California at Los Angeles 


Olive Hall 


Dr. Hall is a member of the faculty of the depart- 
ment of home economics at the University of 
California at Los Angeles. She served as the 
project director for the study which forms the 
basis for this article. In planning the study she 
had the istance of Kathleen McGillicuddy, as- 
sistant state supervisor of homemaking in the 
California State Department of Education. 





this study were chosen at random from a list of all 
the public secondary schools that offered home- 
making education in grades 9 through 12 during 
the school year 1951-52. The regional supervisors 
from the Bureau of Homemaking Education of the 
California State Department of Education gath- 
ered all of the data through administering question- 
naires, interviewing individual administrators and 
teachers, and conducting group conferences. At- 
titudes were homemaking 
students, 886 students who had never taken home- 
making 1,968 
former homemaking students who had graduated 
within the last five years, 105 homemaking teachers, 
524 teachers of subjects other than homemaking 
), 198 administra- 


7,237 


expressed by 


(called non-homemaking students ), 


(called non-homemaking teaches 
tors, and 391 parents 

Forty-five per cent of the homemaking teachers 
in the study had taught for 10 years or more 
Each phase of the homemaking program was being 
taught by 58 per cent or more of the homemaking 
teachers. Twenty-four per cent of the homemaking 
teachers were advisers for Future Homemakers of 
America. 

Questionnaires. In each participating school, a 
questionnaire was administered to all of the boys 
and girls in grades 9 through 12 who were enrolled 
in a homemaking class. The students gave infor- 
mation about their personal and home background, 
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educational and vocational plans, and their previous 
contacts with homemaking activities. In addition, 
they were asked what had influenced them to take 
homemaking, what they were most anxious to learn 
from their homemaking classes, why other pupils 
did not enroll in homemaking, how their home 
making classes had helped them the most, what the 
homemaking department could do to help the 
school and community to have a better under- 
standing of its program, and what would have 
made their homemaking courses more interesting. 

Another questionnaire was administered in each 
school to boys and girls who were not enrolled in 
homemaking courses that year and who had never 
taken a homemaking course in These 
students were asked to give the same information as 
were the homemaking students with regard to their 
background and goals. Then they were asked why 
they had not selected a homemaking course this 
year, what they would be most interested in study- 
ing if they could take a homemaking course, how 
they thought homemaking courses had been of 
greatest benefit to their friends who took them, 
what the homemaking department could do to give 
others a better understanding of its program, and 
what would make homemaking courses more ap- 


school. 


pealing to them. 

A third questionnaire was mailed to graduates 
who had taken a homemaking course while they 
were in high school. These former students were 
asked to describe their present home status, their 
occupation, and their education since graduating 
from high school. Then they were asked hw their 
homemaking courses had been of greatest value to 
them and how homemaking could have helped 
them more in their home and family life, occupa- 
tion, and college. Furthermore, they 
what had influenced them to take homemaking, 
why they thought some of their friends had not 
taken it, what the homemaking department could 
do to give others a better understanding of its pro 


indicated 


gram, and what would have made their courses 
more attractive. 


Individual interviews. In each school, a regional 


supervisor of homemaking education interviewed 
individually the homemaking teachers, full-time 
guidance directors, and administrators (including 


the district superintendent, school principal, vice- 
The inter- 
questions, 


principal, and a school board member 


views centered around three major 
covering many of the same items that were included 
in the questionnaires described above: 

1. Why do students take homemaking? 


Each person was asked to express his opinion 
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on what influences students to take home- 
making, what students are most anxious to 
learn from their homemaking courses, and why 
more high school students do not enroll in 
homemaking 

How is the homemaking program helping stu- 
dents and the community? 

The values of their present homemaking pro- 
gram to students, school, and community were 
discussed. Then each interviewee was asked 
what could be done to make the program of 
greater value 
How could the homemaking program be 

strengthened? 

Respondents were asked what understandings 
they felt were needed by students, teachers, and 
parents in the community. They expressed their 
opinions also on what is limiting the advance- 
ment of homemaking education and how home- 
making courses could be made more appealing 

Group conferences. Between 10 and 24 parents 
of the students enrolled in each high school were 
invited to attend a group meeting conducted by 
one of the regional supervisors of homemaking 
education. At the beginning of each conference 
the parents were asked to complete a questionnaire 
covering some of the points that would be dis- 
cussed. The group discussions centered around the 
same questions as those used for the individual 
interviews. 

Another group conference was held in each 
school for teachers of subjects other than home 
making. From 6 to 18 teachers, who represented 
the major curriculum fields, were invited to express 
their opinions on the same questions as those dis- 
cussed in the individual interviews and parent 


conferences 


Attitudes Expressed 


Changes in the needs of students, the nature of 
the homemaking program, and attitudes toward it 
demand that continual evaluation be made of the 
program. Although the results that are presented 
here suggest ways in which the program might b 
revised, the strengthening of the homemaking pro 
gram rests upon the continued co-operation of thes« 
groups of people in making the necessary changes 
and evaluating the program in view of these 
changes. 

Reasons why students take homemaking. Every 
group of participants agreed that the students’ own 
interest was the greatest influence in their taking 
homemaking. Students in the twelfth grade ex 


pressed their interest more frequently than did 
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those in the ninth grade. Among the former stu- 
dents, a higher percentage of the recent graduates 
than of those who had graduated five years earlier 
said their own interest had been influential. 

Parents also exerted a strong influence. Their 
influence was mentioned more frequently by the 
homemaking than by the former homemaking stu- 
dents. The parents thought that their influence was 
greater than the students indicated that it really 
was 

Almost every participating group regarded the 
influence of a sister or brother as less important 
than that of either a girl friend or a boy friend. 
With the exception of the homemaking students, 
each group considered the influence of a boy friend 
as less important than that of a girl friend. How- 
ever, in view of the fact that 15 per cent of the 
homemaking students said that they were already 
engaged or married, it was not surprising that 11 
per cent of the homemaking students checked “boy 
friend” as an influence. 

The influence of a counselor was considered 
greater by the non-homemaking teachers, adminis- 
trators, and homemaking teachers than by parents 
and students. The homemaking students in the 
twelfth grade mentioned this influence more fre- 
quently than did those in the ninth grade. Both the 
homemaking and the non-homemaking teachers 
from schools that had reimbursed homemaking 
programs* considered the counselor's influence 
greater than did those from the nonreimbursed 
schools 

Approximately one-tenth of the present and 
former homemaking students took homemaking be- 
cause it was required. Fifteen per cent of the 
homemaking students in the ninth grade indicated 
that they were taking homemaking to fulfill a school 
requirement 

Reasons for not taking homemaking. Eighty-two 
per cent of the homemaking teachers thought that 
students were not taking homemaking because their 
programs were too full. Two-thirds of the non- 
homemaking students and administrators agreed 
with them. However, the homemaking and former 
homemaking students regarded this as a much less 
important reason 

Although nearly half of the parents and non- 
homemaking teachers expressed the opinion that 
students did not know what homemaking courses 
contained, only 5 per cent of the non-homemaking 
students felt that they lacked knowledge concern- 


? A reimbursed program receives partial support from the 
state and federal vocational education funds 
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ing homemaking. One-third of the homemaking 
students felt that inadequate information about the 
course content was made available to students be- 
fore they entered homemaking classes. Some of 
them wrote additional comments such as the fol- 
lowing: 

The homemaking courses should be more widely publi- 


cized as to the things offered. It should be stressed that 


cooking and sewing are not the only subjects to be covered 
We are studying child care. We are making clothes for 
children, planning menus and visiting grammar schools and 
observing {children’s} habits. I didn’t know anything about 
being able to study children until after I started the course 


With the exception of the homemaking teachers, 
about half of the members of each group felt that 
the students who were not taking homemaking 
thought they could learn enough homemaking at 
One-third of the homemaking teachers 
agreed with them. Girls who were taking or who 
had taken homemaking mentioned this more fre- 
quently than did the boys, and students who lived 
with one or both parents checked it more often 
than did those who lived with neither parent 


home 


Homemaking areas of greatest interest. Nearly 
one-third of the administrators thought that stu- 
dents would be interested in « broad program that 
would prepare them for every phase of home and 
family life. Only about 15 per cent of the members 
of the other 
response, None of the homemaking teachers who 
taught subjects outside of the homemaking de- 
partment thought students would be interested in 


participating groups checked this 


a broad program, but 44 per cent of those who 
taught full time in a department having just the 
one teacher mentioned it 

In selecting the three specific phases of home 
making that they thought would be of greatest 
interest to students, the adult groups tended to 


place “cooking or solving family food problems” 
However, 


and “sewing” far ahead of the others 
the students’ interests in these areas were more 
in line with their interest in several other phases, 
particularly “dressing properly,” “boy-girl relations 
or understanding marriage,” “furnishing a comfort- 
able and attractive home,” ‘caring for young chil- 
dren,” “saving time, energy, and money in the 
home,” and “entertaining easily and inexpensively.” 

The areas in which girls expressed a greater 
interest than did the boys were: caring for children, 
dressing properly, home furnishings, home manage- 
ment, and sewing 

Students in the ninth grade expressed greater in- 
terest than did those in the twelfth grade in learning 
to sew, dress properly, and care for the sick. On 
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the other hand, those in the 
twelfth grade were more 
interested in preparing for 
marriage, furnishing the | setter 
home, and entertaining. 
Values of homemaking 
education. Every group of 
participants felt that the | Laproving 
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homemaking program was | Tir 
. ° ‘ Appearance 
making its greatest contri- 
bution by helping students 
to cook or sew better. 
Some of the former home- 
Improving 


making students pointed | tneir 
out ways in which their | Manners 
study of foods and clothing 
had helped them since 
their graduation: 








Preparing 
Good nutrition plays an im- for 
portant part in nursing. My Marriage 
classes in foods and nutrition 
have helped me many times 
when it comes to advising what 
foods should be eaten daily or 


when planning and serving trays Managing 
to the sick patient Time end ] Graduated two years 
Money 





I share an apartment with 
three other girls. What foods 
experience I had in high school 
has come in handy. Making my Cy,ny 1, Pen Cent or Responpents Reriyinc THAT PARTICULAR AREAS OF 
own clothes had helped save Homemaxinc Hap Heirep THem ww THem Personat Livinc 
money for college expenses 


WLS oi eRe ReES 
Def ees Pye 


FW oraduated five years 














The second strength of the homemaking program felt that they had learned to manage their time, 
was in helping students to improve their appear- _ energy, and money and to prepare for marriage. 
ance. The former students felt that their habits of Ways homemaking may help the school and 


community. Two-thirds of the parents and non- 
homemaking teachers suggested that the home- 
making department give more publicity to its 
activities. Although only about 20 per cent of the 
students mentioned it, some of the non-homemaking 


personal neatness and cleanliness had been an asset 
to them in their employment. 

The homemaking program was commended also 
for building greater appreciation of the home and 
family and preparing for marriage. 





Boys and girls reported similar benefits from students took time to write additional comments 
homemaking, although they ranked them in dif- _ expressing this need: 
ferent order. Both boys and girls felt that their I think that the homemaking program is not publicized 


enough to make people really interested in it. If the home- 
making department of each school would exhibit some of 
the things they do in assembly I think perhaps more peopk 


greatest benefit had been in learning to cook or sew 
better. Other values listed by the girls were: pre- 


paring for marriage, improving their appearance, pt —-—i 
ste 

appreciating their home and family, and usin 
PP ‘ } g That prospective students should be given more 
new equipment. The boys placed second the value ; , 

‘ information on careers related to homemaking was 
of learning to use new equipment, and then im- — ; : 

the opinion expressed by one third of each group 


proving their ueperaly appreciating their home and of pupils. Some of the homemaking students wrote 
family, and preparing for marriage. , : 

as the following comments: 

Students in the ninth grade said that home- 
making had helped them to cook or sew better, I think the teachers should give us 2 clear understanding 

‘e thei i : : of what jobs we may be able to obtain. Some kids don't 

improve t ir appearance, and improve their man- take this course because they think there are no oppor- 
ners. On the other hand, those in the twelfth grade _ tunities 
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More information on further education such as college 
for students wanting to go into the home economics field 
profess onally 


The non-homemaking students also asked for 
more counseling: 


Tell us more about jobs we can follow through home 
economics. 

The homemaking department could give us more help 
and information if we were thinking of continuing in some 
field of homemaking as a career. 


Greater interest in a homemaking club was ex- 
pressed by non-homemaking students than by the 
homemaking or former homemaking students. Non- 
homemaking students who were in the twelfth 
grade made this suggestion more frequently than 
did those in the ninth grade. Several of their com- 
ments were similar to the following: 


I think there should be a club for non-homemaking 
students. I would have taken this course but my program 
was too full. If someone would start a club like this, I 
would be one of the first to join. 


Limitations to the advancement of homemaking 
education. Administrators and non-homemaking 
teachers thought the greatest limiting factor in the 
advancement of homemaking was the difficulty in- 
volved in scheduling. The homemaking teachers 
considered this to be second in importance, al- 
though 45 per cent mentioned it. Scheduling was 
a major problem in the large cities and in schools 
that had nonreimbursed homemaking programs. 

According to the homemaking teachers, poorly 
equipped departments were the most serious 
limitation. In contrast to the 80 per cent of the 
homemaking teachers who mentioned poor equip- 
ment, only 26 per cent of the administrators felt 
this was an important factor and they placed it in 
fourth place. 

Approximately one-third of the homemaking 
teachers, administrators, and non-homemaking 
teachers thought that a lack of community under- 
standing was limiting the advancement of home- 
making. They felt that parents and teachers needed 
a better understanding of the areas included in the 
homemaking program and the goals or objectives of 
the program. 

Attitudes of counselors were regarded as a limit- 
ing factor by 35 per cent of the homemaking 
teachers—their third highest suggestion. About 10 
per cent of the administrators and non-homemaking 
teachers mentioned this. 

Nearly one-fourth of the administrators felt that 
the shortage of teachers had limited the advance- 
ment of homemaking. The teacher shortage was of 
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particular concern to the administrators in large 
communities. 

That the homemaking department was limiting 
its own advancement because its courses were not 
practical was the belief expressed by approximately 
one fifth of the administrators and non-homemaking 
teachers. They considered this to be a more serious 
problem in the large schools than in the small ones. 

Making courses more enjoyable. Although only 
1l per cent of the non-homemaking students 
thought that the present courses were all right, 
nearly one-fourth of the present and former home- 
making students said that they liked the courses 
as they were being offered. Satisfaction with the 
curriculum, homemaking teacher, or equipment was 
expressed by the homemaking students in such 
comments as the following: 


I have learned lots in the course and I enjoy it. I plan 
to continue in this line and become a home economics 
teacher. My teacher has been very understanding and 
really tops 

I like it the way it is. We have nice equipment to work 
with and a pleasant cheery place to work in. It's very 
helpful to work with the modern conveniences we have. I 
am very well satisfied 


The most frequent suggestion for making home- 
making courses more enjoyable was to work on 
projects that would be of practical value in their 
own homes. Nearly three-fourths of the parents 
mentioned this. The homemaking teachers were 
the only ones who did not consider this to be their 
greatest need—they placed it third in rank. A senior 
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homemaking student expressed the opinion of 
many others as she asked for realistic experiences: 


I feel that the basic trouble with our homemaking 
department is that we are not taught the things that will 
help us in everyday living. For instance, when | took fresh- 
man cooking we learned hardly anything about how to 
prepare the cheaper cuts of meat or about soups, casseroles 
etc Now, im my senior year when we took up home 
furnishings we always took an ideal house with new furni- 
ture, but when young people are just starting out they very 
seldom have enough money for new furnishings and I think 
we should have been taught how to fix up old furniture, 


apartments, and old homes 


The next most frequent suggestion for making 
homemaking courses more interesting was to in- 
clude a greater variety of homemaking responsi- 
bilities. Some of the requests made by former 
homemaking students were 

I think more students would be interested in homemaking 
if, besides re gular studies of cooking, sewing, et the 
course would cover some of the immediate problems of 


students in high school, such as teen ace dating 


More than one fourth of the non-homemaking 
students asked that the homemaking courses be 
made more challenging. Some of their comments 


follow 


The homemaking programs on the whok 
and usually deal with juvenile things The average girl 


usually knows through common sense or through her parents 


are too s mple 


what most of the cooking, sewing and the like teach. Sew 
ing teac hers with more skill should teach the classe 5 

Teach new or up-to-date ideas, not the same old thing 
vear after vear Teach the students something they don't 


alre ady know 


The homemaking students agreed that they 


wanted their courses to be worth while: 

I feel that my first three years of homemaking didn't 
teach me one solitary thing that would be useful to me or 
that I would even remember. In the foods classes I think 
thev should teach the students to prepare whole meals, in- 
stead of just one dish. Any dumb-bell can follow a recipe 
but it's much more difficult to plan and prepare the whole 


meal 

Nearly half of the parents thought that home- 
making should be taught to boys and girls in mixed 
classes. With the exception of the former home- 
making pupils, about one fourth of the other groups 
suggested this. Mixed classes were desired by 
nearly half of the boys in the homemaking and 
non-homemaking student groups, but by less than 
one-fourth of the girls in these groups. The request 
for mixed classes was made more frequently by 
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administrators and parents in schools that had six 
or more homemaking teachers than those in schools 
that had only one homemaking teacher. 

Half of the homemaking teachers thought that 
homemaking would appeal to more students if the 
rooms were attractive and arranged conveniently 
About one-third of the administrators and non- 
homemaking teachers agreed that an attractive 
room was important. Some of the homemaking 
students thought that attractiveness of the room 
students to take homemaking 


would influence 


courses 


Summary 
This study of the opinions expressed by home 

making and non-homemaking students in Cali- 
fornia’s secondary schools, recent graduates who 
had taken homemaking in those schools, parents, 
administrators, homemaking teachers, and teachers 
of subjects other than homemaking revealed that: 

1. Students were taking homemaking courses pri- 
marily because of their own interest and the 
influence of their parents. 

2. Students were interested in a program that 
would prepare them for a variety of home- 
making responsibilities. The areas in which 
they were most interested were: foods, « lothing, 
family relations, home furnishings, child care, 
and home management 

3. The present homemaking program is making its 
greatest contribution to the students in helping 
them to cook or sew better, to improve their 
appearance and to appreciate their home and 
family 

4. Although difficulties of scheduling were the 

most serious limitations, the advancement of 

homemaking education was being limited also 
by the lack of practicality in the courses now 
being offered 

Greater and more effective use of publicity 


vi 


exhibits, and counseling was recommended as 


means of increasing the understanding of 


; 


students, parents, and teachers with regard to 


the goals of homemaking education 

6. The homemaking program could increase its 
appeal by offering more practical courses, pre- 
paring students for more areas of homemaking 
responsibilities, designing a program for boys, 
and maintaining an attractive homemaking de- 


partinent 


A meeting you can’t afford to miss—AHEA Annual Meeting, Minneapolis, June 28-July | 








New Industry Research in Foods 


Research conducted by industrial concerns and industry associations con- 
tributes so greatly to our way of life and our standards of health and living 
that no one today can hope to interpret current research developments and 
trends without some familiarity with research under way on behalf of com- 
mercial concerns. In the following symposium representatives of five industry 
groups concerned with foods sketch some of the research of particular interest 
to the consumer and point out a few of the many directions in which industrial 
research is advancing. Two of the authors are members of AHEA; all of the 
associations represented have home economists on their staffs. 


CEREALS 


lowa Breakfast Studies 


The Cereal Institute includes research projects 
each year in its program of activities. The sixteenth 
scientific paper was published in 1954 on the lowa 
Breakfast Studies. During the past five years care- 
fully controlled studies have been conducted jointly 
by the departments of physiology and nutrition in 
the College of Medicine at the State University of 
lowa. These experiments were designed to demon- 
strate the effects of the omission of the morning 
meal with regard to the mental and physical effi- 
ciency of young women, young men, old men, and 
young teen-age boys. Studies were also made to 
determine the efficiency of the size and content of 
various breakfasts. Blood sugar determinations and 
balance studies for the B vitamins thiamine and 
niacin, the minerals calcium, phosphorus, and iron, 
and for nitrogen were also made. The conclusions 
drawn from these studies demonstrated that the 
good breakfast habit is a sound nutritional principle 
that applies to teen-agers and the young and old 
alike; also, that the effects of the protein in the 
breakfast on the blood sugar level following the 
meal were the same regardless of whether it was of 
plant or animal origin. A combination of animal 
and plant protein in the breakfast is as effective for 
maintaining the blood sugar above the fasting level 
in the late morning hours as protein either of plant 
or animal source alone. 


Weight Reducing Diets and Their Implications 


Currently a new plan of research is being carried 
out jointly by the departments of physiology and 
nutrition at the above university. The research has 
to do with weight-reducing diets and their implica- 
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tions. The problem involves a study of the physio- 
logic effects and chemical changes resulting from 
various regimens in which the caloric value of the 
diet is reduced. 

The dietary regimens and plans to be investi- 
gated include the following: 


1. Distribution of calories throughout the day 

2. Sources of the calories 

3. Use of high satiety foods 

4. Determination of weight maintenance levels 

5. Instruction in food values and nutritional 
needs 

6. Evaluation of diet diaries to determine ability to 


select food within the limits of recommended 
allowances 


Cereai Motivation Study 


The Elmo Roper Organization with Paul Lazars- 
feld, professor of psychology at Columbia Univer- 
sity as consultant, is now conducting a nation-wide 
study on what motivates 8- to 17-year-old boys and 
girls and their mothers with regard to the purchase 
and use of breakfast cereals. This study will also 
include breakfast motivations, food taste develop- 
ment, cereal and milk use, and the influence of the 
children on their mothers and vice versa. The 
source and influence of food and nutrition informa- 
tion will be analyzed. The final report should be 
completed early in 1955. 


Rat Growth Study 


This work was commenced in 1951 and was com- 


pleted with the educational paper published in the 
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1954 October issue of Forecast for Home Econ- 
omists under the title “Basic Foods Work To- 
gether.” 

The experiments were designed by Lela E. 
Booher and carried out by the staff of the Labora- 
tory of Vitamin Technology, Chicago. In the ex- 
periments to be described here, mixtures of a wide 
variety of breakfast cereals were used, along with, 
in different experiments, fluid whole milk, homogen- 
ized Vitamin D milk, and dry powdered milk. 

The three progressive series of experiments were 
designed to demonstrate the following: 

1. The first and simplest was designed to demon- 
strate the relative value of a given combination 
of basic foods in promoting over-all growth and 
development as compared with that of either 


food alone. 


Each day developments in scientific laboratories 
add to the store of information on meat. Results 
may provide final proof of a fact or more often indi- 
cate a path for further investigation before con- 
clusive evidence can be published. At the same 
time, days, months, or years may be required to 
study fully some fields of meat research. Breeding, 
feeding, marketing, processing, the utilization of 
meat in the home and by those who prepare and 
serve meat in quantity, and the nutritive value of 
meat constantly present questions to be answered. 
Intensive study is also devoted to solving problems 
which may accompany a beneficial discovery. 

A comparison of our present knowledge of selec- 
tive breeding, controlled feeding, and modern 
marketing methods with that of a few decades ago 
reveals the great strides made in these areas so 
important to the livestock industry and to the con- 
sumer. For this knowledge we are greatly indebted 
to workers in our colleges, universities, the United 
States Department of Agriculture, and the meat 
industry itself, which works both independently 
and co-operatively with educational institutions and 
other industries. The efforts to control the heredity 
of animals, the higher dressing percentages of car- 
casses, and marketing procedures are only briefly 
mentioned here, since each is a story in itself and 
since the consumer is usually more interested in 
(1) other factors affecting the quality of the meat 
product, (2) new products, and (3) the nutri 
tive value of meat rather than the technical whys 
of its production and the specific economics of 
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The second series of experiments was designed 
to show the effects of replacing one of the two 
basic foods in the combination selected by non- 
basic food products which contribute only acci- 
dental traces of, or no, essential food value. 

3. In a third experiment, it is made clear that the 
degree of supplementation between nutrients in 
two basic foods is dependent upon the propor 
tion in which the foods are combined 

This educational paper concluded with a descrip- 
tion of the materials required and how-to-do-it ad 
vice for a classroom demonstration on “Basic Foods 
Work Together.” 

Reprints and résumés of the above studies are 
available in reasonable quantities free of charge 
upon request to the Cereal Institute, Inc., 135 South 
LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


Director, Department of Home Economics 
National Live Stock and Meat Board 


Chicago, Illinois 


the route it must travel before it reaches the shop- 
ping bag or basket. 


Processing and Preservation 

Industry research is constantly being conducted 
to develop better processing and preservation 
methods to improve the quality of meat and meat 
products. The continuous problems of improving 
quality call for solutions related to: (1) shortening 
the length of time between killing and marketing, 

2) maintaining the uniformity of quality of the 
products, (3) increasing the keeping quality of 
fresh and ready-to-serve meats and lengthening 
shelf life, and (4) freezing meats and meat prod- 
ucts—to name some of the most important. 

Shortening length of time between slaughtering 
and retail marketing. Use of electrostatic smoking 
is being studied as a process to reduce time re- 
quired for smoking meats. Needle pumping of 
bacon also helps to reduce curing time. Ascorbic 
acid is also being applied to emulsified meat prod- 
ucts to shorten the curing time, and infrared cook- 
ing is being employed as a better cooking method 
for ready-to-eat pork sausage and some precooked 
canned meats. 

Maintaining the uniformity of quality of products 
So often an improved processing method extends 
its benefits in more than one direction. Such is true 
of needle pumping of bacon: In addition to short- 
ening the curing time, it is possible to gain greater 
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uniformity within the product. Studies are in 
progress to determine the effectiveness of the use 
of additives in cured products. This has included 
the use of phosphates and ascorbic acid or sodium 
ascorbate in meat cuts and comminuted meat prod- 
ucts. Some observations thus far have indicated 
more acceptable initial color after curing and 
greater color retention in some cases. 

Increasing the keeping quality of meats. The 
meat industry is constantly engaged in research to 
keep meat at its best. Methods of sterilization, in- 
cluding the use of radiation often referred to as 
“cold sterilization,” have been applied, experi- 
mentally, to increase the keeping time for fresh 
and canned meats. 

With the advent of self-service marketing many 
problems had to be faced. Preparation of cuts for 
packaging, times and temperatures to maintain be- 
fore and after packaging, and packaging materials 
are three areas that are continually studied—always 
with an eye to possible improvement and to ulti- 
mately give the consumer what she wants—improve- 
ment not only to maintain maximum keeping 
quality but also (1) to maintain flavor, color, and 
attractiveness in appearance and (2) to determine 
the most adaptable size of package and the style of 
product with the greatest appeal for the consumer. 

Frozen meats and meat products. Meat research 
continues work in the frozen food field. The new 
quick-freezing processes have improved the quality 
of frozen products, and other research has resulted 
in marketing frozen meats in new forms, thus in- 
creasing convenience to the retailer and the con- 
sumer. New forms include many of the boneless 
fresh meats as well as frozen meat pies and other 
frozen cooked or partially cooked dishes. Package 
sizes have also been studied to provide the desired 


servings to meet consumer needs. 


As a result of the character of milk and its techno- 
logical development, this food is available to the 
public: in liquid, semi-solid, solid, and dry form; in 
fresh fluid, canned, frozen, or bulk package prod- 
ucts; as a whole product or in its component parts; 
alone and in combination with numerous other 
ingredients; and in products suitable for use with 
each course of all meals of the day, for people at 
all ages, and in various states of health. 


Nutritive Value of Milk 


In 1953, the National Research Council published 


ee ee ee 
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New Products 

The meat industry is constantly engaged in 
developing new fresh, frozen, canned, and cured 
products. Canned meats for babies, canned meats 
for the family—from canned hams to canned meat 
pies and including meat dishes such as Swiss 
steak and hamburgers—add up to over 95 canned 
meat items. Small canned hams are a popular new 
item. The growth in self-service markets has been 
accompanied by a greater variety of cuts of beef, 
veal, pork, and lamb. Skinless, shankless hams— 
cooked and uncooked, fully cooked sausage links, 
and corned beef brisket (available in 3- to 6-pound 
consumer packages), smoked sausage links— 
ready to eat, cooked smoked beef tongue; family- 
style bacon (thicker slice), all beef frankfurters, all 
beef sausages, and breakfast beef are some of the 
newer products. Frozen meats have focused at- 
tention on prefabricated cuts—steaks, chops, pat- 
ties—and on breaded products and sandwich-type 
steaks, including those with a barbecue sauce or 


with sharp cheese added. 


Nutritive Value of Meat 

That meat is an excellent source of high quality 
protein, rich in the now known B vitamins and a 
source of iron and phosphorus, is an established 
fact. More recent research has been devoted to 
essential and nonessential amino acids, more 
recently identified B vitamins, and unidentified 
factors in meat and their significance in human 
nutrition. 

The many facets of the livestock industry serve 
to provide continually new areas for scientific in- 
vestigation. With a program keyed to progress, 
attention has and will continue to be focused on 
research with results that will be valuable to the 


welfare of the consumer. 


Zoe E. Anderson 


Director, Research and Nutrition Service 
National Dairy Council 
Chicago, Ilinois 


a bulletin compiling information on the composition 
of human, goat, and cow's milk (1). By far the 
greatest number of reported values are for cow's 
milk. Those listed include 258 chemical com- 
ponents found in milk, 10 physical properties, and 
10 conventional fat characteristics 

The same year, that organization published a 
second bulletin containing new data on the nutrient 
content of market milk and on its sanitary quality 
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Milk samples were collected in eight cities repre- 
sentative of the major geographical areas of the 
United States. The values reported correlate well 
with those used by the National Dairy Council in 
all of its publications for the nutrients for which 
Recommended Dietary Allowances have been es- 
tablished. It also was found that a safe and sanitary 
milk supply is being provided the population in 
American cities under widely differing milk regu- 
lations. Pasteurization of milk is generally well 
controlled and properly done (2). 

We now know that vitamin B, is a dietary essen- 
tial. Although not yet demonstrated, it appears 
probable that vitamin B,» and folic acid are also 
dietary essentials. Analyses have shown that cow's 
milk is an important source of vitamin B,. and 
vitamin Bg. With respect to both nutrients it is 
superior to human milk. For instance, cow's milk 
contains about 3 micrograms of vitamin B,» per 
quart, and human milk contains less than 0.5 
micrograms of this nutrient per quart. Cow's milk 
contains more than 500 micrograms of vitamin B, 
per quart; human milk, between 40 and 100 micro- 
grams. Milk is not a good source of folic acid 
(3, 4) 

Vitamin B,, is not destroyed by pasteurization 
(3). Heat does reduce the vitamin B, content of 
foods. Pasteurization can reduce the level in milk 
by about 9 per cent. Autoclaving can reduce the 
level by more than 50 per cent. Condensed milk 
contains about 400 micrograms of vitamin B, per 
quart, and evaporated milk contains about 200 
micrograms per quart. These values for condensed 
and evaporated milk are given on the basis of re- 
constituted products (4). 

The effect of heat on vitamin By, is of real and 
practical importance in the processing of propri- 
etary baby food formulas with a milk base. As a 
result of problems in this area, some formulas are 
now being fortified with additional levels of this 
nutrient (4). 

New studies reported with albino rats have 
shown that the nutritive value of raw, pasteurized, 
and homogenized milks are comparable. No sea- 
sonal differences in the nutritive value of milk were 
observed (5). Unpublished data indicate that the 
nutritive value of milk is not affected by soil fertil- 
ization practices (6). 

Evidence has accumulated which indicates that 
butterfat and other natural fats and oils contain an 
unidentified essential nutrient required for repro- 
duction and lactation in the white rat. Work is 
progressing toward isolation and identification of 
this nutrient (7). 
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New Dairy Foods 

Dry nonfat milk solids readily soluble in cold 
water have recently been put on the market by a 
number of companies. While the processes by 
which these solids have been rendered readily 
soluble are stil] trade secrets, the product has not 
been altered in a manner that would change its 
nutritive value. A number of dry solids containing 
a high level of butterfat and readily soluble in hot 
water or beverages are now on the market. At 
least some of these products have been altered 
with respect to mineral content. However, the 
manner and extent of their use makes this of little 
nutritional significance. 

An estimated 60 to 75 per cent of all whole fluid 
milk sold in the United States is fortified with 
400 IU of vitamin D per quart. Virtually all evap- 
orated milks are so fortified. 

De-fatted or partially de-fatted fluid milk is now 
being fortified in some localities with 400 IU of 
vitamin D and about 2500 IU of vitamin A, with 
or without nonfat milk solids to total about 10 
per cent of the weight of the product. Some of 
these products contain up to 2 per cent butterfat. 
These products are usually sold under a trade name 
and appear to be gaining in popularity. 

In some areas, multiple fortified whole milks are 
being made available in colored bottles and paper 
cartons. Most of these milks contain added vita- 
mins, iron, and iodine at levels recommended (for 
labeling purposes) as daily dietary needs by the 
Federal Food and Drug Administration. These 
products, also, are sold under trade names. As their 
actual content varies with areas and with com- 
panies, each must be evaluated individually 
Studies are presently under way at two of our 
agricultural colleges to determine the nutritive 
value of these products in our American diet 
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CANNED FOODS 


It is often supposed that research in canned foods 
means developing new kinds of canned foods. 
When we reflect, however, that there are already 
500 or so items of canned food, it becomes under- 
standable that much of the research actually going 
on is directed toward doing a better job of pro- 
ducing, processing, or using the types of canned 
food that are already available. Thus we might 
examine any stage of the production and use of 
canned foods, from the planting of seed to the 
ultimate serving and eating, and find some search 
for new knowledge under way. 

We could even start before the planting of the 
seed. There is a continual search for improved 
strains of fruits and vegetables, better suited to 
large-scale agriculture and with better character- 
istics for canning. The planting and harvesting 
schedules, in many cases, are no longer based on 
last-minute decisions. A powerful planning tool 
has been developed in the “heat unit” system, 
based on the idea that a crop requires a certain 
number of “degree days” to reach maturity. The 
excess of temperature over a stated figure is ac- 
cumulated day after day, and the crop expert knows 
at any time how many more heat units will be 
needed to bring harvest day around. By combining 


this with average weather patterns he is able 
to predict and control the flow of the raw product 
to the canning factory much better than ever 


before 

Large-scale crops are an invitation, too, to plant 
enemies and diseases, and there is a constant search 
for new pesticides and control measures 

When harvest time comes, labor may be scarce 
and expensive. This has stimulated development of 
mechanical harvesters for various crops, such as 
sweet corn and snap beans. This, in turn, affects 
research in plant breeding, since in addition to 
other qualities these crops now need to be adapted 
to mechanical harvesting. This means uniform 
maturing, since only one harvesting is possible; and 
this, in turn, means heavier peak-loads of delivery 
to the cannery, which must then improve its facil 
ities for prompt handling. Truly it often seems that 
solution of one problem only creates another, but 
that is what keeps researchers in their jobs! 

The basic principle of canning—packing in her- 
metically sealed containers and sterilizing by heat— 
has remained unchanged since its discovery by 
Appert, the father of canning, in the early 1800's 
In recent years much study has been given to 
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C. A. Greenleaf 


Assistant Director 
National Canners Association Research Laboratories 
Washington, D. C. 


means of minimizing the cooking effect of heat 
while retaining its sterilizing effect. Two means of 
doing this are of particular interest. One depends 
on agitating the cans while they are being heated, 
so that all parts of the contents are more quickly 
heated than in a stationary process. A more re- 
cently developed method, thus far used only with 
products that can flow through pipes, involves 
sterilizing and cooling the product in a continuous 
sterile system, then filling into sterilized cans and 
closing them in an atmosphere of steam. This is 
known as the aseptic system and is capable of very 
high sterilizing efficiency in proportion to the cook- 
ing effect. Like the agitating method, it makes use 
of the high temperature-short time principle of 
sterilization 

Is it possible to “can” foods without using heat at 
all? There are some who think this will some day 
be done with ionizing radiations, either from huge 
fission 


electrical ray generators or from atomic 


products. Magazines have shown colored pictures 
of raw meats, fruits, vegetables, and so forth, pre 
served apparently for all time in cellophane wrap 
pers, and, despite the authors’ warnings, readers 
have perhaps assumed that it is only a matter of a 
short time before such foods will adorn our pantry 
shelves. Alas, it is not as simple as that. True, food 
can be sterilized by radiation; but how to do it 
without ruining the flavor, nutritive value, and 
other qualities that a food must have, is a problem 
with which many are wrestling and with the out 
come still unresolved. Even if they are successful, 
engineering and economic problems await beyond 
“Cold sterilization” may yet become an accom 
plished fact, but it is too early to say when that will 
be 

The intelligent consumer these days is interested 
in nutritive values, and the canning industry has 
sponsored large-scale research to supply nutritional 
information on canned foods, principally through 
the National Canners 
turers Institute Nutrition Program. The most recent 


Association—Can Manufac 


phase has been the study of spec ial dietetic canned 
foods for those who need low-calorie, low-carbo 
hydrate, or low-sodium diets. This information 
serves as a guide in the proper labeling of these 
foods and, hence as an aid to the consumer if 


fitting them into his dietary 
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Like all our activities, food canning in every 
phase offers a challenge to the searcher for new 
knowledge and improved methods. In this brief 


FROZEN FOODS 


The National Association of Frozen Food Packers, 
with support from allied industry, is sponsoring a 
five-year Nutrition Research Program. The purpose 
of this program of scientific research is to meet the 
great need and demand for nutritional information 
on frozen foods. The study was undertaken as a 
public service to establish adequate and reliable 
nutritional values for frozen foods. 

The objectives of the program are as follows: 

1. A determination of the proximate composition: 
protein, fat, carbohydrate, caloric or energy 
value, moisture, total solids, crude fiber, and ash 
A determination of vitamin components such as: 
vitamin A; members of the B-complex family: 
thiamine, riboflavin, niacin, pyridoxine, panto- 
thenic acid, folic acid, and vitamin C 
A determination of the mineral components: 
calcium, iron, phosphorus, sodium, potassium, 
and magnesium 
Studies on the effect of time and temperature 
on the proximate composition and on the vita- 
min and mineral components present in frozen 
orange juice, peas, green beans, and strawberries 
A study of the specific influences of effects of 
commercial freezing operations on nutrients in 
raw foods, with the ultimate purpose of im- 
proved retention of such nutrients in the frozen 
product, and 
A study of the preparation of commercially 
frozen foods for home consumption to formu- 
late recommendations designed to provide maxi- 
mum retention of nutrients during cooking. 

The program has been divided into two phases, 
the first of which will probably be completed this 
year. The objective of Stage | is to determine the 
occurrence of 21 nutritionally significant vitamins, 
minerals, and proximate components in 48 frozen 
foods sampled during 1953 and 1954. Stage II re- 
lates to studies concerned with developing handling 
methods to provide for maximum retention of 
nutrients during processing, storage, simulated com- 
mercial distribution, and cooking. Work on the 
second phase of this program is starting this year 
and will continue through 1957. 

In order that the data be authoritative and 
representative, it was necessary to develop an ap- 
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account we have seen only a few of the ways in 
which that challenge is being met, but they are 


typical of many others. 


. . Florence Merriam 


National Association of Frozen Food Packers 
Washington, D. C. 


propriate method of sampling. A leading statisti- 
cian from a middle western college was consulted 
to develop a sampling method. The plan adopted 
was one which provided appropriate representation 
for frozen foods produced in all regions. Thus, the 
sample provided an impartial cross section of 
grades, varieties, regions, climatic conditions, and 
methods of processing, packaging and freezing 

More than 150 frozen food plants are co-oper- 
ating in this program by supplying samples of their 
frozen foods. A set of samples of a given product 
from a given plant consists of approximately 
40 consumer-size cartons. From 5 to 40 sets of 
samples of a given product, depending upon the 
national production of that product, were drawn 
by packers in representative production areas 
throughout the country during the 1953 and 1954 
seasons. Each lot of samples was tested for the 21 
nutritionally significant values listed above. 

As a part of this program, an exploratory study 
to determine the effects of cookery on the retention 
of the nutrients in retail packages has just been 
completed. For this study four vegetables—broccoli 
spears, cut corn, peas, and leaf spinach—were 
chosen as representatives of each class of frozen 
vegetables. Four packages of each product were 
tested before cooking to establish the control data. 
Four packages of each product were cooked simul- 
taneously and then combined for the tests to de- 
termine the effect of cooking on the nutrient 
retention. It is expected that in a continuation of 
this work, other frozen vegetables from each class 
of vegetables will also be tested once results of the 
exploratory study have been evaluated. 

The data from each phase of the program will be 
published as soon as it is possible to tabulate the 
results. Plans are being made to summarize the 
information that will be made easily available to 
anyone interested in the nutritional values of frozen 
foods. The ultimate aim is to print the results of . 
the over-all program in a book that can be used as 
an authoritative reference on the nutritional compo- 
sition of frozen foods 





Anyone who ever has need to use, to plan, or to remodel either 
the so-called linen closets or the linen storage space for a house- 
hold will be grateful for the findings of this study. The suggested 
dimensions are usable for both new planning and for rearranging 


existing storage space for greater convenience. 


Storage Space Dimensions for Household Linens 


N many homes storage areas are inadequate, 
misplaced in relation to their use, and planned 
with scant attention to detailing—a situation due in 
part to lack of information about the space needed 
for storing the myriad articles that families own. 
Current building trends toward smaller houses— 
many without basement or attic—and a growing 
interest in functional planning have focused atten- 
tion on the need for better planned storage areas 
During recent years, a co-ordinated program of 
home economics research in housing has been de- 
signed to fill this need, by first determining families’ 
housing requirements and then interpreting them 
in terms of space standards and designs. The study 
reported here, a contribution to this program, es- 
tablishes basic dimensions of units of commonly 
used kinds and sizes of household linens ( including 
Requirements are 
which 


bedding) as they are stored 
expressed in terms of total space needs 
include not only the space occupied by an article 
but also a clearance for placing it in or removing 
it from storage. These unit-space data can be used 
in dimensioning storage facilities for any type of 
building in which linens are used—hotels, hospitals, 
dormitories and S$¢ hool laborator ”<s)§ as well as 
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Procedures 
Selection of Samples 

The kinds of linens included in the study were 
based on information obtained in four regional farm 


housing surveys made in 1948.' 


The surveys were reported in the following publications 

G. H. Bever, Farm Housing in the Northeast. N_E 
Regional Pub. No. 1, Cornell Univ. Agr. Expt. Sta. Memoir 
292, 1949 

P. Necxeis, er av., Farm Family Housing Needs and 
Preferences in the North Central Region. North Central 
Regional Pub. No. 20, lowa Agr Expt Sta. Bull. 378, 
Feb. 1951 

SOUTHERN Comoatrres, Farm 


RecionaL Tecnica 


Avis Woolrich, Mary M. White, and 
Margaret Richards 


Miss Woolrich and Miss White are housing 
specialists in the Home Economics Research 
Branch of the Agricultural Research Service of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. Miss 
Richards was also a housing specialist in the 
Branch at the time the research was conducted. 
She is now with the Colorado Custom Kitchens in 
Denver, Colorado. 


In these surveys, inventories were obtained of 
the household linens that farm families had in 
storage or in the laundry at the time of the inter- 
view. Articles reported by at least 25 per cent of 
the families in one or more regions were used, 
Small items not in the inventories of any regional 
schedule were added: washcloths, dishcloths, and 
pot holders 

The surveys gave only limited information about 
the physical characteristics of the linens owned by 
families. Therefore, the samples of linens for study 
were selected as follows 

1. Identical items made up the entire sample of 
each kind of article that is often bought in multiples 
or that serves a more utilitarian than decorative 


purpose sheets pillowcases bath towels, wash 
cloths, dish towels, dishcloths, blanket sheets, and 


warm bed coverings Their phy sical character- 


istics were the Same as those of corresponding 


articles which certain sales records’ indicated had 


Housing in the Sout! Southern Cooperative Series Bull 
No. 14, Southern Agricuitural Experiment Stations, 1951 

A. Wooumcn, E. Bevenmor, and M. Wuson, Housing 
Needs of Western Farm Families 
Series, Research Report No ] 
Stations, 1952 

*Two nation-wide retail distributors to the 


Western ( ooperative 
Agricultural Experiment 


rural market 
answered a que stionnaire submitted to them in which the 
various sizes, fibers, weaves, and so forth, of a given kind 
of household linens were ranked according to the proportion 


of the total sold during the preceding year 
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been sold in greatest quantity during the preceding 
year. 

2. Assorted items were used for the samples of 
articles that are frequently obtained one at a time 
or whose function is likely to be more decorative 
than utilitarian. Scarves and runners, aprons, bed- 
spreads, guest hand towels, tablecloths, and napkins 
were included in this category. 

To obtain items of the specified weight, weave, 
fiber content, and size, some samples were pur- 
chased new. It was assumed that most household 
textiles stored would have been washed frequently 


and therefore would have been shrunk. On this 


TABLE | 


Kind, description, and number of sam ples f hou sé h ad linens 
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supposition, sheets, pillowcases, terry towels, wash- 
cloths, dish towels and cloths, tablecloths, and nap- 
kins were laundered repeatedly until comparison of 
the measurements with those resulting from the 
preceding laundering indicated that the dimen- 
sional change of most of the items in the sample 
was less than one-fourth inch in either direction 
Blankets, sheet blankets, and bedspreads were not 
laundered because the method of laundering greatly 
which may be 
Rather 
than attempt to approximate sizes of laundered 
articles of these kinds that may be found in homes 


affects the amount of shrinkage 
continuous from laundering to laundering 





» WERK 
ane ESC KIPTION ’ ’ 
IN SAM 
Sheets 
Rotary ironer ironed 128 count muslin; torn size before hemming 81” x 108", weight 4.25 oz per ; 
Hand ironed square yard ; 
Pillowcases 128 count muslin; torn size before hemming 36° x 42°, weight 4.25 oz per 
square yard 6 
Dish towels Hemmed flour sacks, approximately 30” x 36” 20 
Dishcloths Leno weave, 15” x 15” ‘ 
Bath towels Terry; 24" x 46", weight approximately 8.5 oz per towel 12 
Washcloths Terry; 13” x 13”, weight approximately 1 oz per cloth 12 
Guest hand towels Assorted cotton and linen; terry, huck, plain weaves 12 
Napkins 
1. Linen Damask, 18” x 18” 6 
2. Rayon/cotton Plain weave, printed design, approximately 16° x 17", matched tableclot! 
3) below 6 
Tablecloths 
1. Cotton White damask, 72” x 106” l 
2. Spun rayon/cotton Plain weave, vat dyed, 54” x 70” l 
3 Spun rayon/cotton Plain weave, printed design, 54” x 72° I 
4. Spun rayon/cotton Plain weave, printed design, 54” x 54” I 
5. Spun rayon/cotton Plain weave, printed design, 51” x 51° I 
& Cotton Iwill, printed design. 54” x 54” l 
Place mats straw 6 
Plast 6 
Linen 6 
Table pad 3-piece, accordion-folded, asbestos plast ix coated cover l 
Kitchen hand towels Linen, woven border, roller-towel type 12 
Aprons Cotton; assorted designs and sizes ‘ 
Pot holders Cotton: assorted sizes, designs, and weaves 5 
Dresser scarves Assorted designs, fibers, sizes 6 
Bedspreads 
1. Chenille Cotton, all-over tufted design. double-bed size l 
?. Damask Cotton, double-bed size l 
Blankets 88 per cent rayon, 12 per cent wool blanket fleece; 72” x 90", rayon satiz 
binding 2 
Blanket sheets Cotton flannel; blanket-stitched ends, 70” x 90” 2 


Pillows Down 
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the maximum size, that is, the size when new, was 
used. 

In some instances, the actual size of articles be- 
fore laundering differed from the size indicated on 
the label. Also, some articles showed an increase 
in one dimension after laundering. Table 1 gives 
the description, labeled size, and laundered or 
actual size of each sample for which unit-space 
dimensions were computed. 


Measuring Equipment and Procedure 


Since no standardized method or devices for 
measuring space requirements of household linens 
had been developed, the methods described here 
were dev ised. 

Folded linens were measured on a 36-inch square 
board with walls on two adjacent edges. Fitted 
into grooves in the board and passing under the 
side walls were four measuring sticks, each with 
both a horizontal and a vertical arm marked in 
one-quarter-inch gradations. 

The folded linen or pile of linens was placed in 
the closed corner of the measuring board so that it 
If a pile was being meas- 


just touched the walls 
ured, the final fold of every article was placed on 
one side of the pile facing an unwalled edge of the 


board. Length and width measurements were made 
by drawing the measuring sticks to the item so 
that the vertical arm just touched the textile (see 
photograph). The grooves into which the measur- 
ing sticks fitted necessarily became fixed points at 
which the measurements were read. When there 
were variations in the measurements taken along 
one side of the textile, the highest reading was used 

Height measurements were read by placing a thin 
metal sheet on the top of the linen, leveling it 
visually, and then reading the measurement at the 
point where the metal touched the vertical arm 
The weight of the metal—nine ounces—was not 
great enough to alter the height of the textile being 
measured 

All measurements were made in one-quarter-inch 
intervals; any measurement falling between two 
intervals was read as the higher figure. 


Prestorage Treatments 


Prestorage treatments under conditions simulat- 
ing various home practices were studied to de- 
termine what effect such treatments have on space 
requirements 

Drying methods. Two methods of drying clothes 
were compared. Bath towels, sheets, and dish 
towels—articles which some families store without 
ironing—were washed and water was extracted by 
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Folded linens were measured on a board equipped with 
walls and countersunk sliding rulers 


roller wringer. Half were dried in a domestic re- 
volving drum dryer; the other half were hung 
smoothly over outside drying lines. Each item in 
the sample was washed six times and dried three 
times by each of the two methods; the order in 
which the methods were applied was randomized 
Like items dried by the same method were folded 
identically; and height, width, and length measure- 
ments were taken of individual items and of stacks 
of like items. 

Finishing methods. Many homemakers like the 
appearance and feel of ironed textiles; others prefer 
to save time and energy by using some unironed 
linens; and still others iron only a portion of the 
textile. To determine the possible effect that iron 
ing methods have on storage space requirements, 
a series of tests was made in which sheets and 
pillowcases were laundered, line-dried, and finished 
by different methods before measuring 

Six sheets, folded and piled, were measured un 
ironed, partially ironed without dampening, fully 
ironed without dampening, and fully ironed after 
dampening. Measurements were taken for four 
fold methods 
been applied, the entire test, including washing, 


After all of the finishing methods had 


was repeated two times 

Six pillowcases were measured unironed, fully 
ironed without dampening, and fully ironed after 
dampening. Measurements were taken for four fold 
methods. The entire test was performed three 
times 

Folding methods. The way in which an article is 
folded affects its space requirements; therefore, 
each article was folded in every way that it was 
thought a housewife might fold her linens. From 
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the many resulting folds, several methods for each and shapes that were obtained by different folding 
type of linen were chosen for use throughout this methods, (2) required a minimum of motions and 
study (tables 2 and 3). They were selected because effort to fold for storage or unfold for use, (3) 
each (1) was representative of the different sizes resulted in a neat, easily handled item. 

TABLE 2 


Unit-space dimensions: size of space needed to store household linens folded in various ways 








rare METH NIT-4Pact DIMENSIONS 
Hew 
y MRA ’ 
agri z 
ante . 
ven F rage ot 
Length wise C rons wise “IT Length Wid - 
. al 
Pine M j 
a su 
A ‘ j 
Aprons kitehen Th rds or Halves or 
fourths* thirds* 2 11-14 10 4 ] 
Dishcloths Halves Halves 2 s s 3 2 I 
Halves ‘Thirds , 5 6 $ 4 I 
Napkins Hal ves Halves 6 th 10 ‘ 4 ! 
Thirds Halves 6 10 s 4 $ 
Pillowcases Phirds Halves l pr 8 l¢ ‘ 2 ! 
Thirds Thirds l pr s l2 ‘ 2 ! 
Halves Fourths l pr 9 1! ‘ : l 
Thirds Fourth l pr 5 ) 4 2 
Place mats 6 ~”) 14 $ ; 
Pot holders f 7 7 ‘ l 
Sheets. double bed Sixths Fighths 4 15 14 5 ; 2 
Fighths Fourths "4 12 26 4 ; ; 
Fourths Twelfths 2 10 22 } ; 2 
Fighths Eighths 2 12 i4 ¢ ‘ $ 
Scarves, dresser Thirds Thirds l is 7 ; l 
Halves Fourths 1 10 10 3 I 
Rolled Rolled ! 19 ‘ 5 
Table loths 
Over 2'4 yds long Fourths Fighths I 19 14 ‘ 2 I 
Fourths Sixths l 19 19 ‘ 4 l 
Fourths Fourths ! 27 19 3 2 l 
Halves Fighths I 36 14 3 2 l 
fto®z ves iong Halves Fourths 4 7s Is ‘ 2 ! 
Fourths Sixths 2 18 10 ‘ 4 
Fourths Fourths =4 18 15 ‘ 2 ! 
Less than 2 vds long Fourths Sixths 2 14 10 ‘ 3 4 
Fourths Fourths 4 4 15 ‘ 4 l 
Table pad asbestos I 21 13 6 ‘ ; 
Bath towels Thirds Thirds , 10 16 5 4 $ 
Thirds Fourths 2 iz 1 6 ‘ 3 
Halves Fourths 2 14 13 5 ; 2 
Dish towels Thirds Fourths 5 11 l2 ‘ ; “4 
Halves Fourths ‘ 11 17 ‘ 2 ] 
Fourths Sixths ‘ ” s 5 ‘ 3 
Hand towels 
Kitchen Fourths 4 18 10 4 3 4 
Halves Fourths 4 10 10 ; ; , 
Halves Thirds ‘ 12 10 ‘ $ : 
Thirds Fourths 4 10 7 5 ‘ 3 
Terry Halves Halves 2 14 oO | ? l 
Thirds Halves 2 4 7 5 ; 2 
Washeloths Halves 2 13 7 ; 2 ! 
Halves Halves 4 7 8 4 2 1 





__ “Aprons were of assorted sizes and styles. So that they might be piled together, all were folded to approximately the same dimensions 
The number of times each apron was folded depended on its unfolded size 
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Free Space Allowance 


Free space is needed around an article in storage 
for protection of the article and for the comfort 
and convenience of the person using the storage 
facility. The nature of the article determines which 
of these factors should be given the greatest con- 
sideration when making allowances for free space. 

Household linens seldom are harmed mechan- 
ically during storage or the process of storing; 
therefore, the major considerations in establishing 
specific free space allowances are those concerned 
with the worker. 
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hands and, consequently, the amount of free space 
needed for hand action. The type of storage 
facility—shelves, drawers, trays—and, to some de- 
gree, the combinations of linens stored together 
also had an influence on the amount of free space 
needed. Because of the lack of measurement data 
that could be applied to computations of space 
needs for these variables, laboratory techniques for 
Placing household 
linens in storage required more free space than did 
their removal. So that space allowances would 
meet the maximum need, the space used for placing 


measuring were developed. 


TABLE 3 


Unit-space dimensions: size of space needed to store bedding 








POLDING METHOD UNIT-SPACE DIMENSIONS 
NUMBER OF Height 
aaTu Le 
ona , ves For stor 
Length wise C reas © ise Unit Lengt Width 7 erage 6S Add per 
additional 
Piaed Movable unit 
shelves surfaces 
mches hes nohes nee inches 
Bedspreads 
Not napped Sixths Fourths l 16 29 ‘4 3 2 
Fourths Sixths l 23 20 ‘ 8 2 
Sixths Eighths I 15 16 6 ‘4 8 
Eighths Sixths l 12 20 6 ‘ 3 
Fourths Fourths l 22 2) 4 2 2 
Napped Sixths Sixths ! 16 Is » 7 6 
Fourths Fourths 1 24 26 6 ‘ s 
Fourths Sixths l 18 zt 6 5 I 
Blankets Thirds Fourths 1 w 25 6 5 ‘4 
Halves Fourths I 23 M6 ti ‘ 8 
Halves Sixths 1 16 445 6 5 4 
Fourths Fourths l 19 23 ~ 6 6 
Blanket -sheet« Sixths Sixths I is 17 6 4 | 
Fourths Sixths ] 19 17 5 | 2 
Sixths Fourths ! 13 “4 5 3 : 
Fourths Fourths 1 1s 4 4 3 2 
Pillows 1 26 Is 7 6 5 
To achieve comfort and convenience for the linens in storage was selected as the situation for 


worker, clearances are needed both above and at 
the sides of the article. There must be sufficient 
space to place and remove the articles without 
undue care and precision, to provide some degree 
of visibility, and to protect the worker's arms and 
hands from scraping against the walls and shelves 
of the storage facility. 

Preliminary work in the laboratory indicated the 
factors that influenced the amount of clearance 
needed. Different workers used different amounts 
of space. Hand size and body mechanics apparently 
were factors contributing to the variation in space 
needs. The size, weight, and flexibility of the 
textiles influenced the grasping position of the 


further study. Both side-to-side and vertical clear- 
ances were investigated 

Side-to-side 
side clearance was obtained by measurement of 
the space used by each of three workers in two 
trials of 90 test The situations were 
formulated by varying, one at a time, the factors of 
kind of linen, shelf height, and adjacent obstruction. 

Five articles were used: sheets, pillowcases, terry 
towels, washcloths, and dish towels. Three workers 
of different stature were chosen to carry out the 
test procedure. So that all subjects could maintain 
approximately the same posture at the shelves and 
work within their normal working area, shelves 


clearance. The amount of side-to- 


situations. 
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were set at heights in relation to specified body 
points of each subject. In half of the test situa- 
tions, linens were placed on shelves set at the 
worker's waist level. The shelf was raised to 
cervical level for the remaining test situations. 

The obstructions beside which the linens were 
placed were: 

Wall across left end of shelf, no obstruction 
along width (side-to-side ) 

Wall across left end of shelf, with door jamb 
extending one inch along the left front edge of the 
shelf 

Wall across right end of shelf, no obstruction 
along width 

Wall across right end of shelf, with door jamb 
extending one inch along the right front edge of 
the shelf 

A pile of linens: Each article was placed next to 
a pile of like articles and next to a pile of each of 
the other four linens being used in the experiment. 

The subject picked up each pile of linens, grasp- 
ing them at both sides, and placing them as close 
to the obstruction as seemed natural and comfort- 
able for her. There were no impediments to the 
worker's motion other than the obstruction being 
tested; the remaining shelf width and space above 
the shelf were clear. Each worker completed a test 
without interruption except for rest periods taken 
when shelf heights and obstructions were changed. 
The test was repeated several days after the first 
trial. 

Vertical clearance. 
drawer, sliding shelf, or tray—can be drawn away 
from the confining upper surface, the working 
space above it is, in effect, unlimited; extra vertical 
space for hand action is not needed. Therefore, 
vertical clearance requirements were determined 
only for storage on fixed shelves. 

Vertical clearance was obtained by measuring the 
pictorial record of the arc described by the back 
edge of a pile of linens as it was placed on a shelf. 
A marking pen with foam rubber tip to hold vege- 
table dye was inserted in the topmost fold of a 
linen, extending about three inches at the side and 
angled upward so that the point of a pen was on 
the same plane as the top of the article. The linen 
holding the pen was placed on top of five similar 
articles folded identically and in position on the 
shelf. A heavy block of wood covered with mimeo- 
graph paper was placed on the shelf three inches 
to the left of the pile of linens. The tip of the pen 
touched the paper lightly. The entire pile of linens 
was pulled forward slowly to mark on the paper 
a base line representing the height of the pile. The 


Since a movable surface— 
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item holding the pen was removed to a table, and 
the remaining articles were repositioned on the 
shelf. The worker picked up the pen-holding linen 
with both hands and, using a motion natural to 
her, placed it on top of the pile. This was repeated 
until five clear outlines were drawn on the paper 
When necessary, the paper on which the patterns 
were recorded was replaced in order to keep the 
pattern outlines separate and distinct. 

A 3x 3x 3 factorial design was used for the 
experiment. The three variables were worker, shelf 
height, and kind of linen. The three levels of each 
variable were as follows: Workers were of tall, 
medium, and short stature; shelves were adjusted 
to correspond with each worker's cervical, waist, 
and knee heights; linens used were six each of 
sheets, pillowcases, and terry bath towels. The 
experiment was performed three times. Average 
measurements of the distance between the highest 
point of each arc and its base line were obtained 
for each worker placing each type of linen on each 
of the three shelf heights. 

In the vertical clearance experiment, space above 
the shelf was not confined. In the normal home 
situation, however, vertical space is limited by other 
shelves or surfaces. To determine what effect an 
upper shelf would have upon clearance allowance 
and, simultaneously, to decide on the statistic to use 
as a standard for clearance allowance, a check test 
was conducted. Eighteen women participated in 
this part of the study. 

Each woman placed a pile of sheets, one of terry 
towels, and one of pillowcases on a shelf set at the 
level of her waist. A second shelf was adjusted so 
that the clearance between the top of the piles of 
linens and the underside of the upper shelf was 
equivalent to the median clearance used for each 
article in the earlier experiment. The worker then 
removed and replaced in turn (1) the piles of 
linens and (2) the top item from each pile. She 
then judged the adequacy of the between-shelf 
spacing. If clearance was inadequate, the upper 
shelf was raised to give a clearance equivalent to 
the mean plus one standard deviation as found in 
the previous experiment. The placing and remov- 
ing of the top item was repeated, and the par- 
ticipant’s opinion of the new clearance allowance 


was obtained. 


Computation of Unit-Space Dimensions 
Unit-space dimensions are estimates of the size 
of space needed to store a specified number of a 
given article. The unit-space dimension figure is 
derived by adding measures of free space allowance 
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to the actual length, width, and height dimensions 
of the article. 

To obtain actual dimensions of household linens, 
each article was given the prestorage drying and 
finishing treatment that resulted in maximum space 
needs for that article. Like articles were then 
folded on a firm, smooth surface and stacked so 
that the final folds were arranged in the same 
relative position (that is, all open ends were on the 
same side of the pile). The pile was placed on the 
measuring board and width, length, and height 
readings were made. This process was repeated for 
each of the predetermined methods of folding 
Three replications were made, and an average of 
the three readings was obtained for length, width, 
and height, when linens were folded by each 
method. Because of the compressibility of the 
linens, readings for height of a pile did not total the 
cumulative heights of an equal number of articles 
measured individually. The stacked height, mean- 
ing the average height per individual article in a 
pile of like articles, was used. 

Vertical and horizontal clearances were added 
to the average dimensions of linens in units of 1, 
2. 4, or 6 items. Since a linen can be stored with 


either the long or short edge parallel to the ad- 


jacent pile of linens, a measure for side-to-side 
clearance was added to both length and width 


measurements of folded articles. Two height 
measures were calculated, one for storage on fixed 
shelves, the other for storage on movable surfaces— 
drawers, trays, or sliding shelves. 

After the allowances were added to actual dimen- 
sions, figures were rounded to the nearest whole 
inch. Measurements that fell at the half-inch were 


rounded to the even inch 


Results and Conclusions 


Prestorage Treatments 


Drying methods. The length and width measure- 
ments of unironed linens that had been line-dried 
were greater and the folded height measures were 
less than those of linens dried in a dryer. The 
differences were greater than would be expected 
to occur as the result of sampling variations 
(P 0.01 Although significant statistically, the 
variation in length and width measures were too 
slight to be of consequence in space planning 
However, the accumulated increase in the height 
of a pile of dryer-dried articles over the height of 
a pile of line-dried linens would necessitate an 
increase in the distance between storage surfaces. 
Therefore, unit-space dimensions for those linens 
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that may be stored without previous ironing were 
based on measurements of dryer-dried articles. 

Finishing methods. Analysis of data on sheets 
and pillowcases showed that the method of finish- 
ing did not make a significant difference in length 
or width measurements. Nor was the third measure- 
ment (height) of pillowcases significantly affected 
by the finishing methods. With sheets, however, 
height was affected by the finishing method. Six 
unironed sheets required approximately one inch 
more space between shelves than did a like number 
of sheets that had been fully ironed. This result 
was obtained when sheets were folded by any of 
the four methods used in this test. This difference 
in height was more than could be attributed to 
experimental error. In view of these results, unit- 
space requirements for sheets were based on the 
measurements of that article unironed, in order to 
provide adequate space for sheets finished in any 
fashion 

Whether unit-space requirements of other house- 
hold linens should be based on unironed or ironed 
dimensions was determined by considering for 
each article its weave, fabric, and the probable 
acceptance by homemakers of the finished appear- 
ance of the article. On this basis, unit-space re- 
quirements for dish towels, terry towels, wash- 
cloths, dishcloths, napped bedspreads, and blankets 
were baséd on measurements of unironed articles: 
those for pillowcases, tablecloths, napkins, hand 
towels, doilies, and smoothly woven bedspreads 
were based on measurements of the fully ironed 
item 

Folding methods 
throughout this study for each category of linens 


Descriptions of folds used 


are given in tables 2 and 3 


Free Space Allowance 


Side-to-side clearance. There was little variation 
in clearance used between piles of like and unlike 
articles or at the right and left ends of shelves. This 
was true both for shelves having a jamb extending 
part way across the width of the shelving and for 
surfaces having no wall or jamb to interfere with 
the free movement of the worker's hands and body 
Workers tended not to use the shelf space behind 
an obstruction, as table 4 shows. 

The human factor had the greatest influence on 
the amount of side-to-side clearance used. Wide 
variations between workers were noted. The indi- 
vidual worker, as well, was erratic in the amount of 
space she used each time. The closest to consist- 
ency that any worker came was three-fourths of an 
inch between her lowest and highest readings; the 
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range in the amount of space used by the most in- 
consistent worker was two inches. 





TABLE 4 
Sideto-side clearance used when linens were placed into 
storage space 
= wT ’ LAsgawee 8 
SUMPER OF 
Lew ATION OF 
ME«eL RE 
wae Gace wuenTe Mandard 
Mecian Mear Dee 
aches hee Aes 
At end of shelf 
No door jamb 120 1.25 1.19 0.39 
l-inch door jamb 120 2.25 2.25 0.55 
Bet ween piles 300 1.00 0.388 0.35 





On the basis of these results, unit-space dimen- 
sions for length and width of various types of 
linens were computed by adding 1.2 inches to 
length and width measurements of folded linens 
This allowance, the value of the mean plus one 
standard deviation of the between-stack measure- 


ments, has been included in the measurements 


given in tables 2 and 3 

When storage facilities are designed, an addi 
tional allowance of 114 to 11% inches should be 
added to the width ( side-to-side measurement ) of 
each surface to provide clearance at the end of the 
shelf. 

Vertical clearance. \n the 270 trials where vertical 
space was unlimited, the mean clearance used was 
2.2 inches, with standard deviation of 0.51 inches. 


The median was 2.1 inches. Analysis of variance 
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showed that the worker contributed significantly to 
the variation in amount of clearance used. Signifi- 
cance of the difference between items was on the 
borderline at the 5 per cent level. The F-test 
showed negligible influence of shelf height or inter- 
action of any two variables.’ 

The median amount of clearance used when 
space was unlimited was considered by most of the 
18 women to be sufficient for placing linens in con- 
fined space. The 27-inch allowance (the mean 
plus one standard deviation ), when tried by those 
few who thought the median amount of space too 
little, was judged adequate in every instance 

Two unit-space heights were calculated for each 
unit of linens, one for fixed-shelf storage, the other 
For the 


the median vertical clearance used for sheets 


for storage on movable surfaces former 


inches, was added to the average height measures 
of all articles. Only 1 inch was added to the height 
movable 


dimension of articles to be stored on 


surfaces. This extra inch is an allowance for dis- 
order: a sliding surface will clear its opening with 
out an allowance, but piles of linens would have to 


be kept smooth and neat 


Unit-Space Dimensions 


The results of the computations of storage needs 


for units of household linens are given in tables 2 


and 3. 

The value of F for ABC interaction was significant at 
the 5 per cent level Therefore, the ABC mean square 
rather than that of the experimental error, was used in the 
F-test ratio for individual and two-way interactions 





The midyear progress report of the college clubs section, prepared for 
the AHEA executive committee meeting in January by Elaine Millen, presi- 


dent of the section, indicates that favorite activities of the clubs in support of 


section plans for action (see September 1954 Journnat, page 519) were 


Public relations programs 


Strengthening the state organizations 


Becoming acquainted with foreign students 


Recruitment of high school girls 


Some clubs reported that they have or are making films and slides for 


publicity in their department 


Many clubs have rewritten their constitutions ir 


conformance with the 


suggested constitution in the Handbook of the College Clubs Section pub- 


lished last year 


About one-half of the clubs had already contributed to the AHEA Inter- 
national Scholarship Fund and more are planning to do so 
All except one of the clubs reporting had affiliated with AHEA and that 


club was in the process of affiliation when the report was made 





















presented here as the basis for these conclusions 


Automatic defrosting—that recent refinement of refrigerators—is not 
only a convenience feature; it is low in energy consumption and 
satisfactorily maintains the palatability of foods stored in the 
evaporator compartment, this study concludes. Homemakers, manu- 
facturers, and household equipment advisers will welcome the data 


Energy Consumption, Temperatures, and 


Palatability of Foods Stored in Electric 


Refrigerators with Automatic Defrosting' 


HE appeal of automatic defrosting of house- 

hold refrigerators to the consumer is attested 
by the large number of manufacturers that include 
this feature in one or more models. Automatic 
defrosting can be and is obtained by different 
methods 
is: Does automatic defrosting affect the palatability 
of stored foods? Another question of interest to the 


An important question for the consumer 


consumer is: How much energy is used by re- 
frigerators with automatic defrosting? 

Reports in the literature have discussed practi- 
cality of automatic defrosting and energy equations 
for different methods (1,2). In the present investi- 
gation, operating characteristics of five refrigerators 
were measured at several thermostat settings. Data 
were obtained on: Air temperatures in the evap- 
orators and cabinets of the refrigerators, ON and 
OFF times of the motor, and kilowatt-hours used 
per 24 hours 

In addition to obtaining data on the refrigerators 
themselves, the researchers recorded changes in 
interior temperatures of ice cream and ground beef 
placed in three evaporators. Also, a panel of five 
home economists judged the palatability of ice 
cream and meat after storage in two evaporators 


Equipment and Procedure 


Refrigerators A, B, C, and D were of the one- 
door type; manufacturers ratings of capacities were 
10.1, 9.0, 10.2, and 11.0 cubic feet, respectively. 
Refrigerator E was of the two-door type and was 
rated at 11.0 cubic feet 

In refrigerators A and B, defrosting took place 


‘Journal paper No. ]-2618 of the lowa Agricultural Ex- 
Project No. 1156 


peTiment Station, Ames, lowa 


Florence Ehrenkranz and Mary §. Pickett 
Dr. Ehrenkranz is a professor of household 
equipment and professor in the lowa Agricultural 
Experiment Station. Mrs. Pickett is a graduate 
student in household equipment and a graduate 
the lowa Agricultural Experiment 


assistant in 


Station. 
during each cycle of operation. In refrigerator A 
the ON cycling of the motor started when the 
temperature of the refrigerating plate in the cabinet 
reached a pre-set value that was higher than the 
melting point of ice. During the OFF part of the 
cycle, frost on the plate melted and drained into 
This container was 
The defrosting 


a container within the cabinet 


emptied manually as necessary 
process for refrigerator B was similar to that for 
A except that the melted frost drained through the 
floor of the refrigerator into a tray above the com 
Detrosting of 


frigerator C started whenever the user depressed a 


pressor where it evaporated re 
push button which closed the electric circuit to a 
heating coil in the evaporator shell. Refrigerators 
D and E also had heating coils in the evaporators 
Defrosting was controlled by a built-in clock and 
occurred once every 24 hours 

A transformer was used in the power supply lines 
to operate the refrigerators at rated voltage. Total 
ON time of the motor during a test was obtained 
from an electric clock connected externally across 
ON and OFF cycling times were ob 


tained from the records made by a recording am 


the motor 
meter connected in series with the motor. Cycling 
characteristics and total ON times were obtained 
for 24-hour periods 

24-hour 
each of the two thermostat settings provided on 


Three “no-load” tests were made for 


refrigerator A. Three tests were made for each of 
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four thermostat settings of refrigerator B: warmer, 
normal, colder, and coldest. Three 24-hour “no- 
load” tests were made for each of three thermostat 
settings of refrigerators C and D: warmer, normal, 
and coldest. Three tests were carried out on re- 
frigerator E with the evaporator thermostat set 
at normal and the cabinet thermostat set at warmer, 
normal, and colder, respectively. Also, three tests 
were made with the evaporator thermostat at the 
colder setting and the cabinet thermostat set at 
normal. The refrigerator door was open for 24 
hours between tests at different thermostat settings 
Also, before starting the first test of a series of three 
at a given setting, the refrigerator was operated for 
24 hours at that setting. 

During a 24-hour test, refrigerators A and B 
defrosted at least as often as the number of com- 
plete compressor cycles in the 24-hour period. Re 
frigerators C, D, and E each had one defrost cycle, 
which took place during the time temperatures 
were measured. 

Temperatures of the air in the evaporator and 
cabinet were recorded continuously for eight-hour 
periods during the “no-load” tests by a multiple 
point recorder. The six thermocouples used to 
measure the temperatures in the evaporator and 
cabinet were placed at the locations specified by 
the American Standards Association (3). The de- 
frost pushbutton of C was depressed and the built- 
in clocks of D and E were adjusted so that 
defrosting occurred about midway during the 
eight-hour period. 

Ambient temperature in the laboratory measured 
at three feet from the floor averaged 80°F during 
the tests 

The foods used were chocolate and vanilla ice 
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cream purchased at the College Dairy salesroom 
and ground beef prepared from “U.S. Good” round 
steaks. The ground beef was wrapped in 0.002-inch 
aluminum foil. Some samples of food were used 
for interior temperature measurements; other sam- 
ples were used for palatability determinations. For 
the interior temperature tests, 8 packages of 530 
grams of beef, 8 one-pint cartons of chocolate ice 
cream, and 8 one-pint cartons of vanilla ice cream 
were placed in the evaporators of refrigerators C, 
D, and E. The food was placed on a grid when 
one was provided in the evaporator, or on hard- 
ware cloth cut to fit the floor of the evaporator. 
The ice cream initially was at a lower temperature 
than the air in the evaporators. The meat cooled 
and froze in the ev aporators. Thermocouples were 
secured at the centers of 2 or 4 packages of meat 
and 4 pints of ice cream, and the time required for 
the food to reach the air temperature in the evap- 


orators was recorded 

Refrigerators C and D also were used for storage 
of foods for palatability tests. For these tests also, 
8 packages of meat and 16 pints of ice cream were 


used. Two packages each of meat, chocolate ice 
cream, and vanilla ice cream were removed after 
1, 2, 3, and 4 weeks’ storage. The ice cream was 
served as soon as it was removed from the re- 
frigerator. The meat was thawed at room temper- 
ature, shaped into patties, and broiled in an electric 
oven at a temperature of approximately 375°F for 


28 minutes 


Operating Characteristics of the Refrigerators 


Temperatures, electric energies, and ON and 
OFF times were measured, of course, under labora- 


tory conditions. The refrigerator doors were not 


TABLE } 


irerage temperatures in degrees Fahrenheit for normal cycling during eight-hour tests (Each entry is an average for three 
eight-hour tests 





4* 

B 39 
‘ 

D 18.7 3s 
Et 5.3 36 





*Refrigerator A had two thermostat settings only 


tRefrigerator E had separate thermostats for the cabinet and evaporator. The data under “‘warmer, normal, and colder” were obtained 


with the normal setting in the evaporator and warmer, normal, and colder settings in the cabinet. The data under “other 


were obtained 


with the colder setting in the evaporator and normal setting in the cabinet 
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opened and foods were not added and removed 
during the tests. Inf actual home use, one might 
expect that the refrigerator motors would operate a 
larger percentage of the time to maintain the 
temperature characteristics observed in the labora- 
tory test 

Average cabinet temperatures at normal thermo- 
stat settings ranged from 29°F for refrigerator C 
to 40°F for refrigerator B (table 1). At the normal 
setting refrigerator A had an average cabinet tem- 
perature of 33°F; a warmer setting was not pro- 
vided. The setting of the 
thermostat of refrigerator E did not give a higher 
average temperature in the cabinet than the normal 
setting, when the thermostat for the evaporator was 
Table 1 also shows that if a home 


“warmer” cabinet 


set at normal 

maker chose to operate refrigerator C at a warmer 

setting, the average evapo 

rator temperature would be 60/- 

high } 
The maximum temperatures sot 

observed in the evaporator + 

during the defrosting process 

were 57°, 68°, and 17°F for 

refrigerators C, D, and E, re- 

spectively. The longest time 

the air in the evaporator was 

higher than a freezing tem- 

perature of 32°F was 16 min- 

utes for refrigerator C (chart 

1) and 19 minutes for refrig- 
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time for the commonly used thermostat settings 
and required the least amount of electric energy 
per 24 hours 


Temperature Changes and Palatability of Food 


The interior temperatures of the samples of 
and 47°F when 
the samples were placed in the ev aporators. The 


ground beef were between 37 


interior temperatures decreased to 25°F in 26 hours 
and 10 hours in refrigerators C and E, respectively, 
but had not decreased to this temperature in re- 
frigerator D after 36 hours.* The time required for 
the ground beef to cool to evaporator air temper- 


ature in refrigerator E was 36 hours; in refrigerator 


*The freezing zone for ground beef is 31°F to 25°F, 


approximately (4 


‘ 


od 


4 +4444 + + 4 —- ] 
0s ito » 
oo on 





erator D. The pattern of tem- 
perature fluctuation in the air 
of the evaporators of refrig- HART 
erators A and B was uniform 


(charts 2 and 3 


However 
the difference between maxi- 
mum and minimum tempera- 
tures in any cycle for refrig- 
erators A and B was greater 
than the 
normal cycling for refrigerator 
C (charts 2 and 3 contrasted 
with chart 1) 


The kilowatthours used by 


difference during 


the empty refrigerators per 24 
hours are summarized in table 
2. and the average ON and 
OFF times of the refrigerator 
motors during normal cycling 
are summarized in table 3. It 
is interesting to note that the pe = 
9-cubic foot refrigerator B 
had the longest average ON 


Cuart 3 


- oo on 


TEMPERATURE FLUCTUATION In Evaporator oF Rernicenator C 
ron NORMAL SETTING Or THERMOSTAT 


HART 2. Temperature FLUCTUATION ww Evaporator or Rernicenatron A 


NorMAL SerrTinc or THERMOSTAT 


ro 


——— 


TEMPERATURE FLUCTUATION ww Evaporator or Rernicenatron B 
ror Normmar Serrinc or THEenmostat 
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C, 31 hours; in refrigerator D, this temperature had 
not been reached after 36 hours. 


TABLE 2 


Kilowatthours used per 24 hours (Each entry is an average 
for three 24-hour tests.) 





THERMOSTAT ETT! 


REruICEaATUS 
Warmer Norma C older 


kwhr 


Oo. 
1.38 

+6 
2.63 





* and + See footnotes for table 1 


The time (24 to 36 hours) required for the 
samples of ground beef to freeze and cool to a 
temperature below freezing is less than the time 
that may be required in home freezers filled with 
capacity freezing loads (4 

The interior temperatures of the samples of ice 
cream were between 4° and 11°F when the 
samples were placed in the evaporators. In re- 
frigerators D and E, the ice cream reached evap- 
orator air temperature after 36 hours and 8 hours, 
respectively; however, this temperature had not 
been reached after 31 hours in refrigerator C 

Average scores assigned by the judging panel for 
ice cream and ground beef stored in the evaporators 
of refrigerators C and D indicated that ground beef 
stored satisfactorily for a four-week period and 


TABLE 3 


Average ON and OFF times in minutes during normal 
cycling (Each entry is an average for three 24-hour tests 





THERMOSTAT SETTIN 


Normal € older Coldest 


REFRIO 
Warmer 
rea ToR 


ON ore ort oN orf oN oFrr 


A° 23.0 

K 11.0 2.0 $2.0 13.0 37.0 146.0 370 

‘ 35 85 75 100 3.0 980 

D 45 110 v5 65 105 

Et a4 100 10.0 10.7 0.0 14.0 





* and t See footnotes for table | 
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vanilla and chocolate ice cream stored satisfactorily 
for a three-week period. 

The average scores for tenderness indicated a 
slight cifference favoring the bottom layer when 
storing the ground beef in the evaporators of the 
refrigerators. In regard to juiciness and flavor, the 
scores indicated no appreciable difference for 
samples placed on a grid on the evaporator plate 
and those placed in the second layer 

The average scores for flavor, body, and texture 
of the chocolate ice cream favored the bottom posi 
tion slightly. The scores for vanilla ice cream 


showed no effect due to position. 


Summary 


An average evaporator temperature as high as 
14.5°F is satisfactory for storage of ground beef for 


four weeks and chocolate and vanilla ice 


cream 
for three weeks 

Ground beef and chocolate and vanilla ice cream 
store satisfactorily in refrigerators with automatic 
detrosting of the types used in this investigation for 
three to four weeks 

The extra evaporator or freezer space available 
in the two-door refrigerator with separate cabinet 
and evaporator thermostats is associated with high 
energy consumption (3.83 kilowatthours per 24 
hours) when the evaporator thermostat is at the 
colder setting 

The electric energy used by refrigerators with 
automatic defrosting at normal thermostat settings 
with the exception perhaps of the two-thermostat 
refrigerator, is small enough that homemakers need 
not regard it as a factor in choice when they con 
sider replacing their present refrigerators with 
refrigerators equipped with this convenience fea- 


ture 
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Dr. Hill's study of the courtship phase of the family-life cycle in 
a contemporary culture different from our own both contributes to 
our understanding of social customs in another country and illumi- 
nates, by contrast, many of the customs of this family-life phase in our 
For both these reasons this report will be interesting 
and provocative reading and useful reference for persons working 


Impediments to Freedom of Mate Selection 


in Puerto Rico’ 


HE Yankee newcomer to Puerto Rico faces 
many surprises if he remains long enough to 
be exposed to phases of culture inaccessible to the 
tourist. In the first few weeks he has the illusion 
of being more at home than away from home 
Familiar symbols and artifacts of American culture 
are everywhere visible. The monetary system, the 
forms of government, the department stores and 
self-service supermarkets, the format of the daily 
newspapers, the modern transportation system and 
extensive highways, and the incessant stream of 
cars on the major arteries of the metropolitan area 
all these bespeak a world of high business activity 
of hurrying and striving, so characteristic of urban 
America that we take them for granted. To be 
sure, the language is quite different; but the prob- 
lems of communication become acute only for 
Americans who push beyond the rapidly widening 
circle of Puerto Ricans who are competently bi 
lingual 
The surprises begin if the visitor remains long 
enough to explore the more intimate aspects of 
Puerto Rican living, notably the areas of family and 
kinship relationships. The relations between par 
ents and children, between husband and wife, and 
between the sexes from birth to death are of a 
qualitatively different order from comparable rela 
tionships in the United States. In order to com- 
municate the essence of these differences in one 
short article, I have chosen the period of formation 
of a new family to illuminate all of these relations 


! Pubhshed in Spanish in the August and November 1954 
issues of Revista de la Association de Maestros de Puerto 
Rico 


Reuben Hill’ 


Dr. Hill is a research professor in family life 
in the Institute for Research in Social Science at 
the University of North Carolina. The study 
reported here was conducted during « year's leave 
spent at the Social Science Research Center at the 
University of Puerto Rico. 
at one time. In the period of first contacts at 
puberty between boys and girls, parents as well as 
their adolescent children are heavily involved 
Parents have a great stake in the formation of new 
families and are much concerned with the sorting 
and screening of boys and girls into courtship pairs 
The young people themselves first test the bound- 
aries set by the society which are to govern the 
relations of the sexes during this period of dating, 
“going steady,” and becoming committed to mar 
riage 
A qualitative difference between Puerto Rico and 
the United States is seen at once in the extent of 
participation which parents exercise in the court- 
ship process. In the United States the courting 
pairs are the chief actors and the parents remain 
in the wings with fingers crossed hoping for the 
best. In Puerto Rico the parents are clearly on 
stage, active participants with their young people 
in determining the direction of the courtship proc 


ess, instigators as well as rec ipients of action 


The Puerto Rican Heritage 


Puerto Rico reflects much more faithfully the 


The author wishes to acknowledge help in preparing this 
urticle from many of the faculty and students of the Uni 
versity of Puerto R especially Carlos Albizu. Kart Back 


Celia Néfiez de Bunker, Stella O'Neill, and ] Mavone 
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ideological heritage of southern and central Europe 
with respect to the proprieties of heterosexual ac- 
tivity than does the United States. For almost four 
hundred years before the American occupation 
Puerto Rico's cultural definitions with respect to the 
sexes were Hispanic-Catholic, which prescribed 
segregation of boys and girls from childhood until 
marriage. This system of beliefs supported a differ- 
ential child training which rendered boys knowl- 
edgeable and assertive and girls innocent and 
submissive with respect to the facts of life and the 
relations between the sexes. Contacts between girls 
and boys from puberty on were carefully limited 
and supervised through a system of chaperonage 
managed by the girl's parents. Although Puerto 
Rican historians have not recorded the presence of 
bona fide parent-arranged marriages under Spanish 
rule,” they were certainly characteristic of southern 
Europe at the time. There is every reason to infer 
that the elaborate machinery of parental super- 
vision of courtship developed to circumvent free- 
dom of choice and had behind it an ideological 
acceptance of high parental participation in match- 
making. 

The Puerto Rican heritage specified that parents 
manage the courtship relationships in such a way 
as to insulate the two individuals from more than 
conversational contact. To enter the house for pur- 
pose of courtship boys had to meet criteria of 
acceptability authored by the girl's parents. Once 
courtship began, couples were not to be left alone 
until the wedding night. Thus was it possible to 
insure that girls came to the altar virginal and 
properly dependent upon their husbands for tute- 
lage in matters of sex and reproduction. 

The contrasts are tremendous with the American 
system of open-field dating and wide acquaintance 
among young people before settling down to rela- 
tively unsupervised courtships. 

For 50 years active interchange of students and 
faculty has occurred between Puerto Rico and the 


* The files of the Puerto Rican collection at the University 
were scanned for references to parent-arranged marriages 
and to the institutiou of the professional matchmaker with- 
out success. Professor Eugenio Fernandez Méndez, who is 
writing a cultural history of Puerto Rico, is of the opinion 
that only parts of the matchmaking complex survived the 
transportation from Spain—the authority of the girl's parents 
over whom she would be permitted to marry. He points 
out that an abortive attempt at parent-arranged marriage 
is reported in 1546 by the governor of Puerto Rico to whom 
a proposal of marriage for one of his sons was made by the 
head of a leading family. The governor turned the proposi- 
tion down. See Tapia (Biblioteca Historia) Vol. 1, p. 347, 
Rio Piedras, P.R 
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mainland with consequent unpublicized clashes of 
ideas about courtship and mate selection practices. 
Sex-segregated education, largely in private schools, 
has given way to universal coeducation in public 
schools. Films depicting unchaperoned relation- 
ships between the sexes are everywhere avidly at- 
tended. Most of the glossy literature at the 
newsstands is American-published periodicals, and 
the most popular love magazines of the United 
States are also the most frequently sold in Puerto 
Rico. What have been the consequences of these 
influences in changed courtship practices among 
Puerto Rican young people? One source of infor- 
mation which would probably overstate the effects 
would be the University population in Puerto Rico 
University students have usually been the avant 
garde in rapidly changing societies. 


Composition of the Population Studied 


In the spring of 1954 I conducted a survey of the 
students of the University of Puerto Rico in con 
nection with an experimental marriage course I was 
teaching in the College of the Social Sciences. The 
sample of 275 students which I drew was reason- 
ably representative of the student body of 8500 
students located in Rio Piedras. See table 1. Every 
division of the University is represented, and each 
of the four classes, although I oversampled seniors 


TABLE | 


Com position a surveyed and the student body 


in residence, University of Puerto Rico, Spring 1954 





OMPOSTTION SAMPLE PR STUDENT & v 
numer per cent per cent 
Men 115 41.8 8.4 
Women 160 58.2 51.6 
Freshmen 70 25.5 38.0 
Sophomores s2 29 8 25.0 
Juniors 55 7 0 19.0 
Seniors 6S 24.7 18.0 
Business administration 68 24.7 23.5 
Education 65 23.6 30.0 
General studies 23 a4 21.0 
Humanities 2s 10.2 2.0 
Law 3 1.1 1.2 
Natural sciences 16 5.8 6.1 
Social sences 72 26.2 10.2 
Others, special 0 0.0 60 
Living with parents or 
relatives 181 65.9 
Living in non-parent 
residences ot 34.1 
Tota! 275 100.0 100.0 
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whose college histories of courtship would be more 
complete. I drew somewhat more girls than boys 
because of the oversampling of seniors. More men 
drop out of school every year than do girls. 

The questionnaire was administered to classes 
throughout the University and among students 
studying in the University library during a three- 
day period. Questions of ‘definitions of terms were 
handled verbally by the administrator. 

There are obvious advantages in surveying a 
university population that has been taught by a 
faculty mainly trained in the United States and has 
also been exposed to textbooks largely written by 
Americans. If changes in Puerto Rican courtship 
ideologies and practices have occurred anywhere 
in the island in measurable form they will show up 
in this situation.‘ Of all groups on the island the 
University students are probably most disposed to 
accept both the American freedom of mate choice 
ideology and its accompanying courtship practices. 

From written student reports on courtship prac- 
tices on the island and from group discussions with 
students and parents I have found rather unani- 
mous acceptance of the American belief in freedom 
of mate selection. In no group did anyone feel 
disposed to argue the principle—it is already in the 
taken-for-granted part of the culture. People 
divided into two camps, however, on the desir- 
ability of providing facilities and encouraging prac- 
tices which would implement the belief in wider 
freedom of mate selection. The more conservative 
group were against and the progressive group were 
in favor of offering freedom to cultivate many 
friendships of the opposite sex before serious 
courtship began. 

To give organization and theoretical substance 
to my inquiry with university students I con- 
structed four objectives of a mate-selection system 
which might make both for stability of courtship 
procedures and for wide freedom of mate selection. 
The questionnaire which I formulated for admini- 
stration to the student body reflected these issues. 


Osyectives or a Hyrormericat Courrsmr System 
Oncanizep TO Maximecce Faeepom or Marte Sevecrion 
1. To offer abundant opportunities for eligibles to meet 
under conditions which would promote wide range of 
acquaintances 
To provide places of reasonable privacy and stages of 
courtship for being alone during which planning can 


*For a discussion of practices among the lower classes 
and among nonuniversity groups in the interior of the island 
see my article, “Courtship in Puerto Rico: An Institution in 
Transition,” Marriage and Family Living 17 (Feb. 1955), 
pp. 26-35 
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occur and personality and cultural differences can be 
rendered explicit if not resolved 

8. To provide controls to introduce responsibility into the 
behavior of courting pairs to keep conduct within safe 
limits and to commit them to a marriage-oriented 
relationship 

4. To provide methods of mediating back into circulation 
incompatible combinations by providing face-saving 
means of withdrawing from commitments to marry 


Of these four objectives American campuses em- 
phasize objectives one, two, and four with rela- 
tively scant attention to number three. From an 
analysis of the Puerto Rican heritage we would 
expect that objective number three would be 
maximized at the expense of the other three objec- 
tives. We might also expect men to have more 
freedom than women, and students living with 
their parents to be more carefully supervised than 
students living away from home. We return to our 
survey for verification of these expectations. 


Dating and Courtship at the University 


Student life at the University of Puerto Rico is 
less oriented recreation, athletics, and 
dating than is university student life in the United 
States. All-student affairs number fewer than four 
a year. Parties sponsored by student organizations 
are usually limited to annual parties rather than 
the customary monthly or quarterly affairs of the 
States. Nothing approximating the weekly student 
body dance in the United States has ever developed 
at the University of Puerto Rico. 

Students spend more time in groups of their own 
sex and more time with their families than do 
students in the United States. Many of the formal 
dances will be sponsored by the private clubs to 
which families belong. It is here that upper class 
girls will make their debut, and where, in the com 
pany of their parents, they will make their first 
public contacts with members of the opposite sex 
Students whose families belong, will tontinue to 
attend dances sponsored by the private clubs. 

A much higher percentage (65.9) of the Puerto 
Rican students live with their families or relatives 
than would be true in the United States, where ex 
cept for city colleges the proportion of students 
living at home would be less than 20 per cent 
Often families out in the island will move to Rio 
Piedras when the oldest child starts to college, even 
if it means the father must commute to his business 
or his practice daily from Rio Piedras. This is quite 
the reverse of the American upper and middle class 
pattern of “sending the child away to school” 
fostered by the belief that it is good for the child 
to spend some time away from the family. 


toward 
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Opportunity for Wide Acquaintance 

With this background about the family orienta- 
tion of students and the general social facilities 
offered by the University, the findings of the survey 
may make sense. Does the system discourage the 
initiation of public appearances together of teen- 
agers in what might be called dates? Students were 
asked at what age they first experienced a date 
with a member of the opposite sex, and at what age 
they first began to “go steady.”* Students start 
dating early enough to make many wide acquaint- 
ances since men started on the average at age 15.3 
and girls at 16.1 years of age. This is slightly older 
than the average reported for Ohio University 
students by Lowrie in 1951.° Going steady appears 
to parallel very closely the beginning of dating 
since men students indicate they were 16.5 and girls 
17.6 years of age at the time of their first going- 
steady experience. A small minority of students 
have not yet either gone steady or begun to date. 
For the men less than 5 per cent had not yet gone 
steady and 8 per cent had not yet dated. 

Extent of dating. However, it is not the age of 
beginning dating so much as it is the volume of 
dating and the variety of persons with whom one 
dates that determines the range of choice in mate 
selection. In this respect Puerto Rican students are 
impoverished. Most of their dating is of the going- 
steady variety in what is known as the novio rela- 
tionship. Little value is seen in open-field dating, 
per se; indeed girls are warned not to accept dates 
from too r.any different boys for reputation’s sake. 
This is reflected in the statistics provided in answer 
to the question, “How many dates have you had 
while in college with persons other than your 
steady girl (boy) friend?” (For details see table 
2). 

The volume of dates is low by standards on 
campuses in the United States, where the average 
number of*dates in a single month might exceed 


The custom of dating is not Puerto Rican but uniquely 
American and therefore is without a Spanish name. Like 
the American game of baseball, the game of dating has 
been adopted into Puerto Rican speech with the American 
word as “date.” Going steady is more widely recognized as 
the first stage of courtship and is termed the “novio” or 
“steady boy friend” stage. Until the boy is fully accepted 
by the girl as her “novio” she may call him a “pretendiente.” 
This stage of dangling is usually short if not sweet. For 
details on the stages of accosting, involvement, and commit- 
ment in middie class Puerto Rico see my article “Courtship 
in Puerto Rico,” op. cit. 


*See S. H. Lown, Sex differences in age of initial 
dating. Soc. Forces 30 (1952), pp. 456-461 
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the number reported here for a college career.’ 
Puerto Rican men are manifestly much more active 


TABLE 2 


Number of dates while in college (not with norio 





LIVING NOT LIVING 
WITH PARENTS WITH PARENTS 
NUMBER OF DATES — - 


Women Men Women 


percent percent per cont 


{ : 16 ot 15.! 
lto4 7 28 24 22 
5to8 I 18 17 14 
9 to 12 6 12.1 
13 to 20 q 14.3 4 
21 and over 17 j 4 
No information 6 2 
Total 100 100 
Median 9.6 5 





than women while in college, averaging 7.7 dates 
compared with 3.8 dates for women." Moreover, 
there are fewer men without dating experience in 
college, 15.5 per cent compared with 31.6 per cent 
for women. 

The effects of living at home appear to encourage 
rather than to discourage dating, since those men 
and women living with parents average significantly 
more dates. This runs contrary to our initial expec- 
tations.” Girls living separately from parents are 
especially handicapped in dating, 40 per cent not 
having dated at all while at the University, and the 
balance dating infrequently. 

An examination of the frequencies in table 2 
shows that two distinct patterns of dating are ap- 
parent, very infrequent dating (none or | to 4 
dates) and frequent dating (13 to 20 and 21 and 
over). This suggests the co-existence of two sets 


* At Pennsylvania State University, William M. Smith, Jr., 
reports dates weekly or oftener for men by 65 per cent of 
the men students and 77 per cent of the women students 
See his article, Marriage and 
Family Living 14, No. 4 


Rating and dating: a restudy 
Nov. 1952 , p. 313 


*With whom do these boys date, since the volume of 
dating for women is so low? They probably date with a 
small proportion of college women and with off-campus 


girls in the metropolitan area 


*One explanation suggested is that the home rather than 
the campus provides the medium for dating for many of 
these students. Home parties rather than campus parties 
are the vogue, which gives home-based students a significant 
advantage over other students. Parents, moreover, would be 
inclined to encourage dating which can be carried out under 


their eves 





i 
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of standards about which appropriate behavior for 
the college student is organized, the one being the 
Hispanic-Catholic tradition and the other the 
modern American model. 

There is, however, very little American type 
dating, that is, primarily for recreation or for 
companionship. The visitor to the campus observes 
many informal contacts since much of the courting 
is carried out in the open air, and he infers that 
the couples he sees are primarily companionship 
oriented. Couples can be seen, for example, walk- 
ing to the library, meeting after class for a walk 
through the campus, congregating in the courts 
between classes, joining to go to the cafeteria, and 
sitting on the benches for hours holding hands. 
These contacts would be interpreted in the States 
as part of the process of getting acquainted for 
purposes of increasing one’s circle of friendships 
with the opposite sex. Investigation proves this 
interpretation to be false. All the couples holding 
hands or making love publicly turn out to be fairly 
recent novios. Most of the other types of activities 
which bring couples together turn out to be 
monopolized either by novios or by pretendientes 
oriented toward establishing a going steady rela- 
tionship. Additional support for this interpretation 
is found when we discover that a boy may not 
undertake contacts of this sort with more than one 
girl at a time without risking criticism, and a girl 
may not do so without endangering her reputation. 

When asked, “How many dates did you have 
with your first, second, and last novios, before be- 
coming novios?” the students answered almost 
monotonously, “None,” or gave numbers ranging 
from one to three dates. The decision to enter into 
the novio relationship of going steady is predicated 
on the desirability of having a novio. The mutual 
choice of one another is based on a few highly 
visible physical characteristics and the reassuring 
responses to inquiries discreetly made by both the 
girl and the boy about the other. There is almost 
no intervening period of getting acquainted, of un- 
committed “window-shopping” or open-field dating 
before entering into the steady novio relationship 

Going steady. An alternative to open-field dating 
for widening acquaintance of possible mates is 
sequential steady dating. The going steady novio 
pattern is widespread in Puerto Rico and quite in 
keeping with the Hispanic-Catholic heritage. 
Some parents tell us they prefer to have their 
daughters going steady than to have them dating 
because the supervision problem is much simpler to 
manage. There is only one boy friend at one time 


to supervise. 
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The phenomenon of sequential steady dating 
which vies with open-field dating for popularity 
in the United States is quite another thing, how- 
ever, and is viewed with mild horror in Puerto 
Rico. Girls who have had too many novios get a 
bad reputation and are looked at with askance by 
the mothers of eligible boys. They are too “facile,” 
changeable or fickle, and maybe they are not en- 
tirely moral, the gossipers say. Indeed, sequential 
steady dating is disturbing to Puerto Rican parents 
precisely for the same reason that it would be re- 
garded as praiseworthy by Amerian daters; namely, 
that it offers a chance to widen the field of possible 
acquaintances before entering serious courtship 
from which withdrawal is difficult. 

University students were asked how many novios 
they had had in high school, in college, and with 
off-campus persons. The averages are shown in 
table 3. Men obviously average more going steady 
experiences in all avenues of steady dating than 
do women, especially while in high school.'* 


TABLE 3 


Median number of norios by men and women students 





wate wen eunrn 
High school 2.41 1.26 
College 1 OR 
Off-campus 1.57 0.67 





A high percentage of University women have 
had no novios at any time, 36 per cent reporting 
none in high school, 54 per cent none in college, 
and 80 per cent reporting no off-campus novios, 
Women not living with their parents were espe- 
cially handicapped in this respect, a minority hav- 
ing had novios at any time. Men living at home 
fared less well than did men living in non-parental 
residences in this respect, the latter averaging 
almost twice as many novio experiences in college 
and off-campus. 

Even with these averages men do not bring 
sufficient contacts to bear to give them much room 
for mate choice. When coupled with the data on 
extensiveness of dating experience we must con- 
clude that their diversity of choice in mate selection 
is extremely limited. 


‘© Whenever statistics for men and women are compared 
we must recognize the possibility that men may have exag- 
gerated and women may have minimized the extent of their 
past dating and going steady experiences. Even if correc- 
tions were made for this possible distortion of our figures 
the amount of experience for both sexes is very limited. 
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Opportunities for Privacy 

In the process of sorting young people into likely 
pairs the American system has provided for stages 
in the relationship when the couples are to be left 
alone for long discussions, planning, quarrels, and 
resolution of differences. This enables the pair to 
discover their differences in personality and cultural 
background, to iron them out if possible, and if not 
to break up. 

In Puerto Rico the traditional patterns of the 
past and the American system clash most spec- 
tacularly on this issue of how much privacy to 
allow dating and courting couples. Parental man- 
agement of the courtship has traditionally included 
supervision of every moment of the couple's time 
together either by the girl's parents or by delegates 
named by the parents, called chaperons. The 
system persists in 1954 in several forms, formal 
chaperons, informal chaperons, and group dates. 

Types of chaperons. Formal chaperons consist of 
parents or unmarried aunts who accompany the 
couples or a group of couples to grand balls, public 
fiestas, or grandiose affairs where formality is the 
order of the evening. At the formal balls of the 
private clubs like the upper class Casa de Espafia 
a special gallery, equipped with comfortable chairs, 
is provided from which the conduct of the couples 
may be observed. At a student cadet dance given 
by the Air ROTC this spring rocking chairs were 
provided for chaperons and there were about 50 
chaperons for roughly 100 couples, many of whom 
came as groups. 

More frequently patronized are the informal 
chaperons, more indulgent and less powerful, such 
as the older brother or sister, or younger sibling or 
cousin, or an extra girl friend acceptable to the 
family who may serve the purpose. It is not in- 
frequent to see such triads, couples and extra lady, 
at picnics, night clubs, shows, plays, or at the 
beaches. 

Most informal of all is the system of group dating 
devised at the University as substitute for the other 
varieties of chaperonage. Group dating is a system 
in which several couples will go to movies, dances, 
or other recreational events together. Obviously 
this does not fulfill all of the functions of super- 
vision of conduct which chaperonage originally was 
designed to serve. Many parents and their daugh- 
ters, however, have come to accept this type of 
chaperonage as a sufficient measure of protection, 
for there is safety in numbers. Group dating pro- 
vides a reputation-couching service; each couple 
vouches for every other couple and reputations are 


thereby kept intact. 
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Some indication of the distribution of chaperon- 
age services for present-day university students is 
provided in the tabulations of our survey in table 
4. The category “informally chaperoned dates” in- 
cludes dates with other couples. The category 
“unchaperoned dates” refers to solo dates without 
any supervision. 


TABLE 4 


Distribution of formally chaperoned, informally 
chaperoned, and unchaperoned dates while in college 
for 114 men and 109 women students at the 
University of Puerto Rico 





DISTRIBUTION OF DaTES “EN 


Formally chaperoned dates 
None 
14 of all dates 
1 ¢ of all dates 
All 
Total 


Informally chaperoned dates 
None 
4 of all dates 
Le of all dates 
All 


Total 


Um haperoned dates 
None 
14 of all dates 
6 of all dates 
All 


Total 





The patronage of chaperons varies greatly by 
types. The model patterns for women involves no 
dating without chaperons (74.3 per cent), frequent 
use of other couples for chaperons (39.4 per cent 
for one half of all dates), and ambivalent use of 
formal chaperons. The model pattern for men is 
no use or infrequent use of formal chaperons, 
ambivalent use of informal chaperons, and rare to 
frequent datings without chaperons. From these 
findings one cannot write off chaperonage as a 
vanishing pattern 

Women largely conform, showing preferences, 
however, for the less-formal forms of chaperonage 
Men are caught between the two systems since in 
general they must date with conforming women 
There are obviously not enough girls to shift te the 
American pattern of dating without supervision 
even if the men were so inclined, only 4 per cent of 
the girls indicating all of their dates were of the 
unchaperoned variety. Likewise, only 18 per cent 
of the men confined their dates to unchaperoned 
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situations. At the other extreme, 74 per cent of 
the women students indicated they had experienced 
no unchaperoned dates to this moment. The 
double standard of sex morality or the double 
standard of reporting one’s dating experiences (we 
aren't sure which) must be invoked to account for 
the much closer apparent supervision of hetero- 
sexual activity by women than by men. 

Time alone. What of unchaperoned periods alone 
during the novio stage of courtship involvement? 
This “time alone” becomes increasingly important 
for purposes of planning and mutual exploration 
of personalities as the couple becomes more and 
more committed to each other. Students were 
asked, “How many times have you been to a party, 
movie, or recreational event with a novio alone, 
without another couple, extra person, or official 
chaperon along?” Table 5 provides the basic data 
for a comparison of men and women, and of home- 
based students with students living in other types 


of residences. 


TABLE 5 


Number of unchaperoned experiences u ith steady 
boy or girl friend at parties, shows, or other events 





™ LIVING 


LIvine sorat 
WITH PARENTS WIT OTHERS 


NUMBER OF 
EXPERIENCES 


Men Women Men Women Meo Women 


percent percent percent percent percent per cent 


None 22.4 40.0 22.9 41.7 23.0 40.5 
lto3 4.4 14.5 8.3 18.7 6.2 15.9 
4+to6é 11.9 11.8 12.5 16.7 12.4 13.3 
7Ttols 22.4 16.4 20.8 14.5 22.1 15.8 
15 and over 23.9 17.3 33.3 4.2 28.3 13.3 
No information 14.9 0.0 2.1 4.2 7.9 1.3 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Median 8.1 3.1 9.4 2.0 8.6 2.7 





Women are more likely never to have experi- 
enced an unchaperoned public appearance with 
a novio, 41 per cent compared with 23 per cent for 
men students. Men, however, average almost four 
times as many unchaperoned experiences as do 
women, although the number of such experiences 
is not great, amounting to 8.6 per male student."' 
It is manifestly too rare an experience to develop 
much of a perception either of the girl friend's 
temperament or her system of values. The tightness 
of supervision is nowhere more apparent than in 


‘" Boys, especially those living with others, have been 
exposed to more novias and therefore would be expected to 
have had more occasions to be unsupervised 
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the tabulations of table 5. Men and women alike 
are heavily chaperoned as novios. Only a minority 
of either men or women have had 15 or more un- 
chaperoned experiences, and these are to be divid- 
ed up among all the novios they have had during 
their lifetime. 

Again we see that women students living at home 
are given more freedom from chaperonage than are 
women living in other type residences. The reverse 
is true among men, in that men living at home are 
more closely supervised than are men living away 
from home. 

With the exception of women living away from 
home, all groups show bi-modal patterns with 
high percentages with little freedom from chaperon- 
age and a moderately high percentage with many 
(15 and over) unchaperoned experiences. This 
suggests once more the co-existence of two stand- 
ards of behavior to which students are reporting 
conformity, the modern American mode at one 
extreme and the traditional pattern at the other. 

Reasons for persistences of chaperonage pattern. 
Chaperonage is costly economically for the young 
man who must usually pay for the extra person. 
It is bothersome for parents who must spend time 
locating a chaperon, as parents in the States earlier 
in the family cycle have to seek baby sitters. It 
operates as an obstacle to intimate and prolonged 
discussions which courting pairs dearly love. It 
places a damper on the spontaneity of love gestures 
and expressions of affection; in fact, it is probably 
the original motivation for the nasty comment, 
“Two is company, but three is a crowd.” Why, 
then, does the custom persist in Puerto Rico? From 
student reports and interviews with well-informed 
individuals | have been able to identify a number 
of reasons for the continued survival of tne other 
wise burdensome system of chaperonage: 

First of all, parents cling to the chaperonage pat 
tern because it insures bringing their daughters to 
marriage with their reputations intact. They don't 
suppose really that most of the boys who come to 
call would take advantage of their daughters, but 
people would talk, and gossip kills a girl's reputa- 
tion quite as quickly as her behavior.'* Chaperon- 
age is, therefore, a reputation vouching service. 


Girls from Puerto Rico who go to the States to school 
go out on unchaperoned dates, of course; but their parents 
are more worried about the possibility that word will get 
back to the relatives and the neighbors than they are about 
the girl's behavior on her unchaperoned dates. “Go ahead 
and have a good time, but for goodness’ sake don't write 
to anyone about it. You know how people talk,” runs their 


adv ne 
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Second, chaperonage keeps the conversation be- 
tween the courting pair in safe areas. Chaperons 
don't permit sex talk in mixed company. To talk of 
sex is inciting to sex arousal, it is thought, and the 
segregation of the sexes in school and church over 
many years was designed to avoid mutual exposure 
to vulgar talk. 

Third, chaperonage puts the damper on kissing, 
necking, and light love. The Puerto Rican girl 
never has to learn how to handle “wolves” who 
make passes at girls to test them. She is not called 
upon to set the limits of sex conduct as the Amer- 
ican girl must do on most dates, but can safely 
count upon the chaperon, even the informal 
chaperons, to keep behavior within bounds.’* 

Fourth, men want to marry women of unblem- 
ished reputations, unspoiled by too much contact 
with too many men before them. Chaperonage 
serves this aim well enough since it functions to 
discourage open-field dating and minimizes the 
opportunities for sexual contact before marriage 
Although more ambivalent about chaperonage than 
women students, or their parents, men do tend to 
support the system for their own sisters and wish 
to take advantage of the system to select for a 
wife a girl who has been carefully supervised in 
her previous contacts. 

My final reason comes directly from evidence 
provided by term reports written by my students 
Facing increasing deviations in conduct during the 
period of rapid industrialization and urbanization 
which presently characterizes Puerto Rico, parents 
cling to chaperonage as their best control mechan- 
ism for maintaining standards of conduct between 
courting young people. Strange young men come 
calling whose families are not always known, and 
the young men of good families are not always as 
predictable as they once were. Chaperonage be- 
comes more important than ever for these young 
men during the first dating contacts until their 
conduct proves worthy of more freedom. 


Provisions for Withdrawal from the Relation 


The courtship system in Puerto Rico is oriented 
to early commitment to a permanent relationship 
There is little room for non-serious friendships, 
indeed, after a few dates, friends and relatives 
identify the pair as novios and going out with 
other girls is regarded as trifling with the first girl's 


Women are not taught to defend themselves, “de 
fenderse,” but reach marriage often still immature in this 
respect. Puerto Rican girls going to the States find the 
problems of controlling fresh boys bewildering and vexing 
and long for the support of the chaperon 
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affections. When the girl's parents officially invite 
the boy to dinner everyone knows that he has been 
accepted in the status of novio-serio. From this 
point on he may not withdraw from the relation- 
ship without risking sanctions from the father, the 
girl's brothers, and relatives. 

We have already seen that the number of novio 
experiences is limited among college students. The 
Over 70 


per cent have never been engaged. Men average 


number of engagements is also small. 


more multiple engagements than do women stu- 
dents, 12.9 per cent compared with 1.3 per cent for 
women. They are altogether more experienced in 
this realm of courtship. 

Students report that withdrawal from the rela- 
tionship will often be affected in the novio steady 
period without difficulty by mutual agreement with 
an announcement, “nos dejamos (we are breaking 
up).” Once the relationship enters the novio-serio 
or informa! engagement stage, however, a break is 
very difficult to work out because the two families 
by then are very much involved. Once the formal 
engagement has been announced it is exceedingly 
rare for a couple to break up. In effect, this nullifies 
the engagement as a possible testing period before 
marriage, making the engagement a “promise to 
marry, rather than a trial period to discover the 
compatibility of the pair 


Conclusions about the System 


From our analysis of the findings from a survey 
of students at the University of Puerto Rico we 
must conclude that the traditional patterns of the 
Hispanic-Catholic courtship system still rule, even 
among the avant garde of the population. Of the 
four major objectives of a courtship system geared 
to freedom of choice, the Puerto Rican practices 
openly support only the stabilizing objective of 
providing controls to keep conduct of courting 
pairs within safe limits and to bring about a com- 
mitment to marriage. 

The opportunities for developing a wide ac- 
quaintance with members of the opposite sex 
before marriage are still meager. Young people 
start dating early enough but average very few 
dates with very few people. They move quickly 
into a “going steady” relationship and do not aver- 
age more than three novios each throughout high 
school and college. During these limited experi- 
ences with members of the opposite sex they are 
supervised closely, girls more than boys, but the 
chaperonage system places dampers on mutual 
exploration of personal idiosyncracies and temper- 
amental differences. Their opportunities for being 
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alone after becoming accepted as novio-serios are 
limited. 

The system is geared to move in one direction 
only, toward serious commitment to marriage. The 
conception of testing compatibility is largely absent 
from the thinking of parents and courting pairs. 
There is no face-saving means for withdrawing 
from the relationship once the two families have 
become involved. 

Students were asked a summary question at the 
end of the survey, “How many eligible persons do 
you know well enough to judge whether or not 
they would make a good husband (or wife)?” 
Thirty two per cent of the men said they knew 
no one, and 32 per cent said they knew “four or 
more” persons. Men averaged 2.6 persons that they 
knew well enough to marry. Women averaged 
1.86 persons but were less likely to say they knew 
“no one” than were men. 

The greater confidence of men in the numbers 
they know compared with women is consistent with 
their greater dating, novio, and engagement experi- 
ence and their greater freedom from chaperons. 
Almost two-and-one-half times as many men know 
“four or more” persons as women. 

In a society as heterogeneous as in the United 
States the minimal amount of heterosexual friend- 
ship making, of testing, and mutual exploring de- 
picted above as characteristic of Puerto Rico would 
probably result in many bad marital combinations. 
One writer has estimated that in the United States 
it would take an acquaintance with 25 people to 
make a good marital choice.’* Puerto Rican 
students average more nearly two. The conse- 
quences for Puerto Rican marriages may not be so 
severe as they would be in the United States since 
class and cultural homogeneity is so much higher 
in Puerto Rico. A study of the outcome of Puerto 
Rican marriages based on limited acquaintances 


14See Currorp Apams, How to Pick a Mate (New York 
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with members of the opposite sex before marriage, 
and limited privacy together after beginning to go 
steady, would partially answer this question.'* 

The Puerto Rican system is caught on the horns 
of a dilemma. In its transitional state it neither 
fulfills the requirement of the traditional ideology 
of insulation of the sexes until marriage nor the 
American ideals of free mate choice and equali- 
tarian investment in a relationship destined to 
foster mutual growth of personalities. The pattern 
of sorting, involving, and committing young people 
to marriage is still predominantly more Spanish 
than American. The two systems have merged at 
a number of points with interesting results. 

The American ideology of free mate choice has 
been largely accepted, but the opening of oppor- 
tunities to meet and evaluate the suitability of 
members of the opposite sex has lagged behind. 
The forms for accomplishing the objective are still 
traditionally Hispanic. The ideology of free mate 
choice has been accepted, but parents still largely 
manage the courtship process and hold veto power 
over mate selection. 

Modifications of the tight supervision of court- 
ship are under way with the emergence of informal 
methods of chaperonage, but mutual exploration of 
personalities is still greatly limited. The machinery 
set up to insure the objective of bringing women 
to marriage chaste and innocent obstructs and 
interferes with the now largely accepted goal of 
freedom of mate choice based on experience and 
knowledge of the opposite sex. How much more 
liberalizing of the practices of supervision to insure 
greater freedom of choice is needed for Puerto 
Rico? Further analysis of the marital consequences 
of the limitations delineated in this article is surely 
indicated. 

** Puerto Rican divorce rates are currently very nearly as 


high as those of the United States, which suggests that 
the consequences of the present system are not entirely 


E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1946), p. 62. healthy 


Canteen Training Instructor's Outline Revised 





' The American National Red Cross has recently revised its Canteen Train- 
; ing Instructor's Guide—a guide used by authorized volunteer instructors in the 


1 training of Red Cross canteen volunteers for mass feeding operations. The 
i| revision gives a great deal more emphasis than formerly to feeding in natural 

ty disasters as well as those caused by enemy action. 

it The Red Cross considers a trained and experienced Canteen Group in 

f i each community a valuable resource for emergency mass feeding under Civil 

' Defense in the event of enemy-caused disaster. 
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Home Economics for Greater Service 


Miss Clinton is state leader 
of home economics ex- 
tension with the Oregon 
Extension Service at Cor- 
vallis. As senior vice- 
president of the AHEA, 
she is chairman of the com- 
mittee on program for the 
1955 annual meeting of 
AHEA. She describes here 
some of the plans her com- 
mittee has under way for 
June 


NNUAL meeting city this year is Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. From June 28 through July 1, 
we will be given the key to the city and made 
welcome. The glimpse of Minnesota hospitality 
given us when we met to plan the 46th Annual 
Meeting program has left us all eager to return and 
happy that you can come, too. It's truly a cordial 
city with friendly folks youll never forget 
Catherine Dennis, president of AHEA, will 
officially open the meeting Tuesday morning, June 
28, at the Minneapolis Auditorium. Do make sure 
you are among those present. 

The program theme selected by your planning 
committee for the 1955 annual meeting is “Home 
Economics—Its Potential for Greater Service” 

to the profession 
to the community 
to the individual 

In developing this theme we believe that home 
economics has possibilities for service in areas not 
now fully reached. Exploration of the theme should 
reveal opportunities, develop understanding, and 
stir us to action that will give greater prestige to 
the profession. 

In the first general session we plan to bring 
speakers who will give enthusiasm and inspiration 
for this great profession in which you are engaged 
as a student, in business, as an educator, or home- 
maker 

Home economists have contributions to make to 
community growth and development, be it local, 
national, or international. Our second general ses 
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sion develops this part of the theme. It will be an 
evening meeting open to the public. 

Home economists, too, have a need as individuals 
to be constantly alerted to the responsibility each 
must maintain for her own development. Personal 
service can only be as effective as the individual is 
able to make it. We need to know ourselves before 
we can understand and effectively help others. Our 
closing general session, therefore, considers this 
basis for personal service. 

Taking a cue from the evaluation committee 
reports, we have scheduled one general session in 
the evening, open to the public. This leaves two 
full days for section meetings—subject-matter on 
Wednesday; professional groups on Thursday 
Arrangements for these are to be made by each 
section chairman and committee 

Social events are still in the formative stage, but 
they promise to be both pleasant and unusual. The 
Minnesota local arrangements committee, chaired 
by Dorothy Simmons and Mrs. Margaret Dayton, 
have unusual plans for your hours of pleasure and 
leisure. The informal All States Reception will 
again be the social affair for the evening of the 
opening day of convention Thursday evening, 
seated comfortably at tables, sipping refreshments 
we will be able to enjoy music of the St. Paul Pops 
Symphony and an accompanying ice revue 

Eye openers, featuring Minnesota industries and 
talents, are to be surprises worth any early rising 
hour 

Our exhibitors are again busy outdoing their past 
efforts to give us the story of “what's new for home 
economists” in the areas of equipment, textiles 
foods, housing, furnishings, and related areas. The 
entire afternoon on Tuesday is free from program 
plans for you to begin your view of exhibits and 
visit with exhibitors 

Closing day of the convention includes an after 
noon of tours to spots of professional and scenic 
interest. Minneapolis has much to offer you—plan 
to get tickets early 

We invite you to meet us in Minneapolis on June 
28. Let's enjoy together learning about “Home 
Economics—Its Potential for Greater Service to 
the profession, the community, and the individual.” 

















AHEA Announces 
Two New Career Leaflets 


“Take a Look at Home Economics” introduces 
teen-agers to the “plus” values in home economics— 
its training for careers plus training for home- 
making. Designed for mass distribution at career 
day programs, the leaflet sketches both the areas 
of subject-matter studied in home economics 
courses and the professional occupations in home 
economics. The leaflet was planned and written by 
Mrs. Carol Best, AHEA publications assistant. 
Schools, home economics associations, or other 
groups who wish to distribute quantities of the 
new leaflet may imprint their own name on it. 
“Take a Look at Home Economics” replaces “A 
Better Beginning.” Single copies are free; in quan- 
tity, it costs 3 cents per copy. 

“Home Economics: A Guidance Aid” is new 
for high school guidance counselors, home eco- 
nomics teachers, homeroom teachers, and others 
who have need of counseling information for use 
with students in secondary schools. 

Designed as a brochure in a size to fit a regular 
filing case, the new guidance aid uses a combina- 
tion of text and graphic presentation to outline in- 
formation about the profession and the positions 
it includes, information about the personal require- 
ments desirable for success in home economics, 
information about educational preparation required 
for the profession, and sources of further informa- 
tion. 

Although the general format and presentation of 
the publication were decided after consultation 
with counselors, the material included has been 
planned to be equally effective as an aid to home- 
making teachers or others who need assistance in 
career counseling with students. 

Many AHEA members contributed information 
and suggestions for the publication. Much inten- 
sive work on the final preparation of copy was 
done by a committee including M. Esther Hill, 
director of home economics, Philadelphia Board of 
Public Education; Marjorie Rankin of Drexel In- 
stitute of Technology and chairman of the AHEA 
textiles and clothing section; Mrs. Judy L. Olive, 
Slater System, Inc., president of the home eco- 
nomics in business group in Philadelphia; Irene V. 
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Milewski, United Fruit Company, recruitment 
chairman of the Philadelphia HEIB’s; and Mrs. 
Margaret Green, guidance counselor of Springfield 
High School, Delaware County, Pennsylvania. Ruth 
Leverton of Oklahoma A & M College was espe- 
cially helpful in suggesting arrangement of some of 
the sections. 

“Home Economics: A Guidance Aid” replaces the 
1949 publication “Opportunities in Home Ecvo- 
nomics.” Its price is 25 cents in quantities of 1 
through 49 copies; in quantities of 50 or more, 20 
cents per copy. 

In addition to being available for purchase 
separately, the two publications are included in 
the AHEA packet of careers in home economics, 
which sells for $2. Both are also included in the 
1954-55 AHEA Publications Subscription Plan, 
which offers all miscellaneous publications pro- 
duced for sale during the fiscal year for $1.75. 


Joint Committee on School Lunch 
Studies Personnel Training 


Reporting to the annual meeting of the American 
School Food Service Association in Florida in 
November, the joint committee on the school lunch 
of the AHEA, the American Dietetic Association, 
and the American School Food Service Association 
sketched work done during the past year in regard 
to studying the training of school lunch personnel 
at all levels 

Subcommittees on training at supervisory levels 
for multiple unit supervision and on internship for 
supervision at state levels reported that they had 
made special studies. Both subcommittees hope 
their work can be incorporated into reports in a 
form suitable for use by members of their own 
and other organizations interested in the problems 
of school lunch management 

Grace Augustine of lowa State College is chair- 
man of AHEA representatives on the joint commit- 
tee. Chairmanship of the committee rotates among 
the representatives of the three organizations 


White House Conference 
on Education Dates Set 


The White House Conference on Education is to 
be held in Washington, D. C., November 28 to 
December 1, 1955, the Conference committee 
announces 

State conferences, many already held, are pre- 
ceding the national conference and will enable lay 
citizens and educators to discuss their school prob- 
lems and seek solutions. Neil H. McElroy, presi- 
dent of Procter and Gamble Company, Inc., is 
general chairman of the Conference 
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A Career for the Curious—Research 


HE research worker who sparkles with en- 

thusiasm for her job has the qualities that 
make her truly interested in her work. First of all, 
she is alert to everyday problems and curious about 
questions to which the answers are still unknown. 
She has more than curiosity. She has an inquiring 
mind, and she enjoys seeking explanations for and 
solutions to practical problems. Her inquiring mind 
is coupled with an interest in helping others 

The successful research person is open-minded 
Research has no place for preconceived ideas or 
personal preferences. Results must be interpreted 
objectively and without bias. 

The person who is happy in research must be 
co-operative, for complete answers and significant 
contributions to our problems come from the work 
of many people. Rarely are discoveries made by 
a single worker. 

The good research worker must also be accurate, 
precise, and patient. She must be willing to work 
hard and have the ability to maintain interest on 
plateaus of uneventfulness. This is rewarded by 
the thrill of seeing her results and those of co- 
workers fit together to make a clear picture 

There are many open to the 
economist interested Regardless of 
her particular area of interest, she works to help 
people make the best use of their resources 


avenues home 


in research 


Co-operation 


The ability to work with others to achieve the 
objectives of a project is especially important in 
research workers today. No longer does a single 
scientist work secretly in his private laboratory and 
suddenly surprise his colleagues with startling 
findings. 

A study such as one to determine the effect of 
the school lunch program on the nutritional status 
of children brings scientists in several fields to 
gether to work as a team—a nutritionist, a dentist, 
and a physician. A statistician is usually a member 
of a research team. He helps in planning the proj- 
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Dorothy L. Harrison 


Dr. Harrison is professor of foods and nutrition 
and in charge of home economics research at 
Kansas State College. She did a year of her gradu- 
ate study with the aid of the Omicron Nu Re- 
search Fellowship Award administered by the 
American Home Economics Association. As secre- 
tary of the research section of AHEA, she is 
chairman of a committee that is preparing a 
bulletin on careers in research and college teaching. 


ect to see that the most information possible is 
obtained from the resources available. He also 
plays a significant part in interpreting the data. 

A school lunch study, as well as many other 
studies being conducted today, may involve only 
one community, but might extend over an entire 
state or a region composed of several states, with 
many people taking part. Each 
portant to the team, and the quality of his team- 
work is as valuable as his individual contribution. 
Good teamwork makes the gears mesh smoothly. 
The larger the project, the more essential is this 
kind of co-operation among the workers. 


person is im- 


Graduate Study 


When you have your college degree, you may 
find a job as an assistant or you may combine 
graduate study with an assistantship. Many of our 
outstanding research people have gone into other 
occupations before starting graduate study. How- 
ever, advanced degrees are a “must” for all who 
make research their life work 

While a graduate student, you will be given a 
special type of guidance and training not possible 
to have as an undergraduate, get to know persons 
of wide experience, have opportunities to study 
on your own; thus, establish habits that lead to 
continuing professional growth 

Choose your graduate school carefully. Look 
for the college or university best equipped in your 
and laboratory 


area of interest—in facultv, library 


facilities 
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Dr. Harrison studies the amount and distribution of 





fat in the loin muscle of pork from hogs fed various 
rations 








Many assistantships, fellowships, and = scholar- 





ships are available today to help you with your 
graduate study. Watch your college bulletin board 





for notices of graduate research assistantships; ask 





vour home economics administrator about them 
Watch the Journat or Home Economics for an- 






nouncements of the graduate study awards given 
by the 
1 


Omicron Nu publishes a list of graduate study 





American Home Economics Association 






opportunities in alternate vears. Copies may be re 





quested free from the American Home Economics 





i] Association or from Omicron Nu, Home Economics 
; Building, Michigan State College, East Lansing 






Experience on the Job 






With a master’s degree and the experience you 
gain while obtaining it, you are ready to take a 







; job as assistant on a research project. Opportunity 

> P P 

for more responsibility will then come as vou are 
ready for it. To realize your hopes of becoming a 





leader in research, continue your study and add 
PhD 
degree—it is at this level of training that vou will 
find the opportunities almost unlimited. With a 





Earn a 





to your stockpile of experience. 














line?” 
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PhD, you have more choice as to the organization 
and the part of the country where you prefer to 
work. 

You may work in a college or university, in 
government research, or in industry. A position 
with a college or university might be one in which 
vou combine research and teaching or it might 
be research alone. 

The United States Department of Agriculture's 
research program employs home economics research 
personnel in laboratories in four different regions 
of the country. Research workers at all levels of 
training and experience are used here. 

Still more research opportunities are provided 
in industry, where trained home economists study 
problems of food, clothing and textiles, household 
furnishings and equipment, and employee-manage- 
ment relations. 


Research Needs 


Home economists are pointing out the need for 
research to obtain more information on child de- 
velopment and behavior at different stages of 
growth; to find methods of providing attractive, 
comfortable, and serviceable clothing; to work out 
processes to provide more nutritious and palatable 
food; to increase understanding of the factors that 
lead to good family relationships; and to find ways 
to provide attractive, functional, and economical 
housing and furnishings. These are only a few 
general statements of the types of studies that 
are needed now 

All of the areas in home economics in which you 
are taking college courses offer possibilities for 
research. No doubt questions come to your mind 
every day for which the answers have not yet been 
found. One of these may someday be the title of 
vour research project 


A Growing Field 


You can see that research in home economics is 
a growing field; opportunities are unlimited if you 
qualify. In home economics, as in other fields of 
learning, scientific foundations must be constantly 
strengthened with new knowledge. Here is oppor- 
tunity for you—if you have an inquiring mind, the 
patience, the co-operative spirit, and the desire to 
contribute to improved family living. Here is home 
economics research—a truly satisfying career. 


June is annual meeting time in Minneapolis—for college clubs, too. More about 
i the program in the May Journal—but for now just a hint could be: “What's my 



















Abstracts of Doctoral Theses 
Related to Home Economics, 1953-54. 


Following are abstracts of doctoral theses by home economists and by others in closely related 
fields presented, in most cases, during the academic year 1953-54. The selection of abstracts was made 
mainly from titles of 1953-54 theses in home economics and related fields as compiled by the 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics research program of the Agricultural Research Service, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, and the Home Economics Education Branch, Office of Education, U. S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. The abstracts published here include those by home 
economists and a selection of those from related fields which are of particular interest to home 
economists. They represent research in various areas of home economics. With each abstract is the 
title of the thesis, the name of the author, and the name of the college or university that awarded 


the degree. 


Education 


Group Problem Solving as a Method for Develop- 
ing Values of Democratic Citizenship in Family 
Life Education: A Field Experiment, Manjone 
Brown, University of Illinois 
This field experiment attempted to develop demo- 

cratic values to guide human relationships in group 

living among students in four high school homemaking 
classes. Good citizenship, defined in terms of democratic 
group living, was assumed to be measurable in norms of 
behavior which express certain basic values identified 
as democratic 
problem-solving in the study, was defined as a process 


The experimental method, called group 


of reconstructing values through co-operative decision- 
making when conflicts in values occur in the group 

Eight homemaking teachers conducted the four 
experimental and the four control classes. The investi- 
gator conducted training meetings with the four experi- 
mental teachers and held individual conferences with 
each following observation of her class. Teachers 
helped students in the experimental classes to determine 
democratic standards for working together as a group, 
then to understand how to use these standards in every- 
day classroom situations, and finally to evaluate them- 
selves in the use of these standards. In addition, the 
experimental teachers created opportunity for students 
to do co-operative problem-solving through developing 
problem situations over existing differences in belief con 
cerning subject matter studied or concerning activities 
in the class 

As a result of using group problem-solving proce 
dures, members of the four experimental classes, when 
compared with members of the four control classes, 
were found to make significant change, as predicted, 
16 
measures used and near-significant change in the direc- 
tion predicted on two other measures. Data indicated 
that the experimental treatment resulted in acceptance 
of the co-operative method of problem-solving, de- 
velopment of a democratic ideology, and development 


toward more democratic behavior on nine of the 


of the following signs of group behavior standards 
1) consciousness of the feelings of others, (2) concern 
for the feelings of others, (3) freedom from “status- 
mindedness,” (4) recognition of unique abilities of 


others, and (5) the use of all facts or all views in 
making a decision. 
The experimental treatment seemed to result in mem- 


No 


significant differences occurred in showing acceptance 


bers’ contributing fewer ideas in problem-solving 


of others as persons and in depth of critical thinking 
With four other norms of behavior. any interpretation 
of data was made questionable due to spec ial classroom 
effects 

Differences in development of democratic standards 
were also noted among the four experimental classes 
These differences were attributed to variations in pre- 
existing conditions of hostility among members, in the 
standards and skills of the teacher, and in the standards 
in the larger environment of which the classroom group 
was a part 

It was concluded that individuals do tend to develop 
democratic behavioral standards in problem situations 
in the group as a result of participating in a group 
which uses co-operative problem-solving procedures. It 
was also concluded that, among democratic norms of 
behavior, individuals tend to develop first those norms 
which involve non-self-centered perception before they 
develop norms involving group-centered behavior 


A Study of Opinions of College Freshman Women 
about Home Economics and Related Professional 
Fields, Byxp Burton, Pennsylvania State University 
The purpose of the study was to determine some of 

the factors which may influence college freshman 

women toward the election of home economics as a 

major. An effort was made to collect data which might 

reveal opinions of students in regard to home economics 
courses in general and in regard to selected home eco 


nomics professions. The professional categories selected 
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were teaching and county home demonstration work; 
research in any phase of home economics; child de- 
velopment and nursery school education; hospital die- 
tetics and nutrition in public health; and home 
economics in all phases of business. 

Six hundred seven freshman women from five publicly 
supported Arizona institutions of higher learning were 
given an Information Inventory. Comparisons were 
made of responses of home economics majors and those 
of nonmajors. Obtained differences were evaluated by 
means of the t-test of statistical significance. Responses 
that 71 specialists in the field made to the same inven- 
tory were compared with those made by the two 
student groups. 

Findings. Within the limits of the study the follow- 
ing conclusions may be drawn: 

The college home economics major student is more 
likely than is a nonmajor student to believe that home 
economics curricula are more interesting and functional, 
that there are opportunities for creativeness, and that 
the courses are challenging and contribute to a broad 
general education. She may furthermore be fully aware 
of the values and of the objectives of home economics 
and may make greater effort to justify the curricular 
requirements. She may tend to lean more heavily than 
the non-home-economics student toward the conviction 
that both men and women should share home re- 
sponsibilities and that both would benefit from home 
economics courses. 

The home economics major is more likely than is the 
nonmajor to have confidence in the courses as a source 
of satisfaction or to regard them as essential for women, 
whether they seek careers in homemaking or in pro- 
fessions. 

The home economics student believes, more fre- 
quently than the non-home-economics student, that men 
place value on wives with a home economics back- 
ground and more often thinks that home economics 
students make better homemakers than do women with- 
out this preparation. The non-home-economics student, 
however, more often believes that girls pursuing a home 
economics course in an agricultural college would be at 
a social disadvantage. 

The home economics students, in a greater proportion 
than that of the non-home-economics students, indicate 
that they would advise a high school senior girl to 
pursue a home economics course in college. The home 
economics student more frequently gives logical reasons 
for the advice that she would offer a high school 
student. The reasons seem to reflect some degree of 
knowledge of the goals of home economics. 

The college freshman home economics major student, 
in comparison with the nonmajor student, has a broader 
understanding of the scope of selected home economics 
professions, prevalent working conditions, qualifications 
required of workers in these fields, responsibilities on 
the job, and satisfactions derived from the work. 


Although the home economics major student, in com-_ 


parison with the nonmajor student, expressed opinions 
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and information that showed some greater knowledge 
of the selected professions, both of these student groups 
indicated some uncertainty as to outcomes and objec- 
tives of home economics and of the professional areas. 
Both groups also demonstrated confusion as to the 
duties and responsibilities of home economics pro- 
fessions. 

The opinions and ideas of the home economics major 
student, relevant to the five professional areas con- 
sidered in the study, were less divergent from those of 
the specialists in five areas than were those of the non- 
home-economics majors. 


The Development of an Instrument to Evaluate 
the Ability of College Home Economics Students 
to Apply Home Management Generalizations 
and Facts in the Solution of Homemaking Prob- 
lems, ANNE Cameron, Ohio State University. 

This study was concerned with measuring one aspect 
of a major objective of a college home economics pro- 
gram, namely, the ability to think effectively on prob- 
lems of the home and—more specifically—the ability 
to apply home management generalizations and basic 
facts which might be used in maxing a management 
decision. It contributed to an evaluation program at 
the college level which was being carried out by the 
School of Home Economics of Ohio State University. 

The instrument developed in the study consists of: 
Part 1, which appraises the student's ability to see 
logical relations in applying management generaliza- 
tions and basic facts in relation to solutions given for 
six homemaking problems; and Part II, which measures 
knowledge of such generalizations and facts. 

To promote face validity of the instrument, the 
management generalizations formulated were checked 
by the core home economics teachers at Ohio State 
University for their importance in different areas of 
home economics and their use with students in core 
courses. Specialists in the field likewise checked the 
generalizations for accuracy and for their importance 
in management. Throughout all stages in the construc- 
tion of the instrument, it was submitted to competent 
persons for their criticism and suggestions. 

When given to 60 home economics education seniors 
at Ohio State University, 64 per cent of the items in 
Part I and 42 per cent in Part Il showed a discrimina- 
tion of 20 per cent or better between the upper and 
lower fourths of the group. The product-moment 
reliability coefficients obtained—when corrected by the 
Spearman-Brown formula—were 0.871 for Part I and 
0.461 for Part Il of the instrument. The reliability for 
Part J was high enough that this section of the test 
could satisfactorily be used for measuring individual 
achievement; for Part II, the reliability would need to 
be increased through improvement of the instrument 
before it would be useful even for measuring group 
accomplishment 

The correlation of test scores with students’ percentile 
rankings on The Ohio State Psychological Examination 
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yielded coefficients of 0.42 for Part I and 0.45 for Part 
II, suggesting that the instrument constructed measures 
some factors other than general ability related to success 
in academic work. 

Since this instrument measures only the aspect of 
applying principles involved in seeing logical relation- 
ships, the test should be used in conjunction with other 
kinds of evidence of application ability. 


Proposals for Developing a More Functional Pro- 
gram of Home end Family Life Education at 
Harding College, Nona H. Cannon, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University 
The purpose of this study was to formulate possible 

ways of developing a more functional home and family 

life curriculum at Harding College. 

From the data collected, an attempt was made to 
state and further clarify goals for home and family 
life education at Harding College, to outline students’ 
needs in this area, and to describe important charac- 
teristics of a functional program in home and family 
life education. In the light of this information, the 
following major proposals were presented 

1. That a committee be set up tc study ways of co- 

ordinating present offerings and activities as they 
relate to home and family life 


2. That a course in interpersonal, family, and com- 
munity relations be developed for freshman 
students 


3. That a course in problems of homemaking be made 
available for students who are not majors in home 
economics 

4. That greater emphasis be given to occupational 
orientation in home and family life education 

5. That the course “Marriage and the Home” deal 
more directly with the dynamics of marital and 
family relations 

6. That an integrated home and family life education 
core curriculum be made available and required 
of all home economics majors 

7. That provision be made for an interdivisional minor 
in home and family life education 

8. That more flexibility in individual programs be 
considered 

9. That reconsideration be given the science require- 
ments in the light cf students’ needs for social 
sciences, family life education, and more free 
electives 

10. That a study be made of the relative effectiveness 

of present majors offered which would include 

students’ personal and professional needs, place- 

ment opportunities, and the relation of these majors 

to those of other institutions in the state or those 
serving students with similar backgrounds 

It is recognized that the above proposals constitute 

major changes in the home and family life program and 

that they should not be made suddenly. Therefore, 

intermediary steps in progressing toward a more func- 

tional program were also suggested for teacher educa- 
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tion, community-school co-operation, off-campus work, 
family-focused teaching, and curriculum study. 


The Participation of Graduates of The New York 
State College of Home Economics, Cornell Uni- 
versity, 1911-49, in Community and Professional 
Organizations, Rutn H. Coox, Cornell University 
Data on the memberships and leader positions held 

in community and professional organizations during a 
one-year period by 1,138 Cornell home economics 
graduates were obtained from responses to a question- 
naire. The organizational affiliations were classified into 
five types according to these primary purposes: profes- 
sional, religious, adult education, recreational, and 
community service. The relation of participation to size 
of community, time of graduation, post-bachelor study 
children, and type of vocation was studied for single 
full-time employed, married full-time employed, and 
married full-time homemaker graduates 

Most graduates belonged to at least one organization 
and held at least one leader position. A higher propor- 
tion of married full-time homemakers held leader posi- 
tions than of single and married employed graduates 

Ail graduates in the study averaged 3.6 memberships 
they had a range in memberships from none to 17; and 
half of them had 4 or more affiliations. All graduates 
averaged 1.9 leader positions. Both the married full- 
time homemakers and married employed graduates 
held a higher proportion of leader positions to member- 
ships than did the single employed graduates 

Both married and single employed graduates held 
their largest number of memberships in professional 
organizations, whereas the married full-time home- 
makers held their top number in community service 
groups. Single employed graduates held more member- 
ships in recreational than community service organiza 
tions, whereas the reverse relation was true for th« 
married employed graduates. 

The less recent the time of graduation, the larger the 
number of total memberships. Graduates with children 
held more community service memberships than did 
graduates without children. Employment in educa- 
tional, social, and health vocations, post-bachelor study 
and residence in smaller communities were each as 
sociated with more memberships for the employed single 
and married graduates. Size of community and post- 
bachelor study, however, made virtually no difference 
in the number of memberships of the married full-time 
homemakers. 

Implications of the findings for the college program 


are included. 


A Study of the Professional Needs of Students 
from Other Lands Who Have Studied Home 
Economics in Colleges and Universities of the 
United States and Who Have Returned Home, 
Mary Louse Gernart, Teachers College, Columbia 
University 
The purposes of this study were to discover ways by 
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which educators could better meet the needs of students 
from other lands and to formulate proposals that would 
not only help these students better understand home 
economics in this country but also would better pre- 
pare them to adapt their education and experiences 
here to the needs of families in their countries. 

Four free response questions comprised the first 
correspondence with former students. It was followed 
by a ten-point questionnaire. Fifty-eight students from 
28 countries participated. From an analysis of the data, 
reported both quantitatively and qualitatively, were 
evolved the following outcomes with implications for 
improving home economics offerings to students from 
other lands: 

1. A realization of the complexity of the many faceted 
problem of the professional needs of students from 
other lands 
Much valuable information about the professional 
needs of students 
A better understanding of the responsibilities of 
Americans in accepting students from other lands 
in home economics 

4. A wealth of ideas that should help home economists 
in planning for future students 

To implement the findings it is recommended: 

1. That leaders in home economics and a representa- 
tive group of students meet in a workshop group 
to look at common problems, gain insight into 
students’ needs for adaptability, and work out 
general patterns for programs and experiences 
That American home economists co-operate with 
former students in the compilation of a pamphlet 
or handbook for prospective students 
That students from non-English-speaking countries 
be given an English language examination and 
evaluation of their language skill, if possible, be- 
fore leaving home 
That an optional experimental orientation program 
be conducted in a central location before the be- 
ginning of the school year 
That American faculty and students plan ahead 
for the orientation, guidance, counseling, and ad- 
justment of future students 
That administrators and faculty study the pre- 
requisite requirements of students in an effort to 
give the student and adviser more freedom in 
selecting courses to meet future needs 
That schools with larger enrollments of these 
students give serious consideration to the possi- 
bility of providing a special home economics 
adviser for students from other countries 
That schools with a number of students from other 
lands offer a special credit or noncredit course for 
these students to include a variety of experiences 
That students be given opportunities to observe 
and participate in home economics practices in 
homes or home management house 
That another appraisal study be made within the 


next ten years 
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Seme of the Ways Teachers and Students Work 
Tegether Toward Goals, Groncta Hatsrean, 
Pennsylvania State University. 

Competitive and co-operative forces are always at 
work in our cultural pattern and hence present us with 
competitive and co-operative ways of working toward 
goals. The primary purpose of this investigation was to 
clarify the factors involved in competitive and co- 
operative situations in order that educators might have 
a clearer understanding of more effective ways of help- 
ing people work toward goals. The study dealt with 
four specific patterns of working, namely: unhealthy 
competition, healthy competition, unhealthy co-opera- 
tion, and healthy co-operation. Much attention was 
given to defining the four patterns of working. 

Forty-two learning situations were described and 
analyzed according to the four ways of working toward 
goals. Data were obtained chiefly by direct observa- 
tion of all activities in which homemaking teachers 
participated in their relations with students. Four 
teacher education institutions in Pennsylvania co- 
operated in the study, which involved 12 high schools, 
13 teachers, and 1,055 students. 

As far as could be determined, the teachers worked 
with students that were representative of students in 
the average classroom situation. The homemaking de- 
partments represented the many types of programs in 
existence, and the teachers displayed a wide variety of 
ways of working with students and used varying degrees 
of co-operative effort in guiding the learning situ- 
ation. 

Seven of the 13 teachers were found to encourage 
healthy ways of working toward goals most of the time. 
Three teachers encouraged unhealthy competition in a 
fairly consistent manner. One teacher was rather in- 
consistent in her ways of working. Two teachers did 
not encourage any ways of working according to the 
four patterns being studied. The reason seemed to be 
that they failed to encourage the students to have 
interest in the goal, or that they antagonized them to 
such an extent that the students displayed hostility. 

Teachers who encouraged healthy competition 
and/or healthy co-operation generally: (1) had good 
teacher-pupil relationships, (2) planned evaluation 
with pupils in terms of pupil goals, (3) employed a 
variety of evaluation techniques, and (4) utilized self- 
evaluation. Just the opposite appeared to be true for 
those teachers who failed to encourage healthy ways of 
working. 

The data, even though the number of learning situa- 
tions for any one teacher was limited, seemed to indi- 
cate that certain relationships appear in the patterns 
of working: 

1. Those teachers who accepted and tried to exemplify 
the methods implied in the newer concept of educa- 
tion for the most part encouraged healthy ways of 
working on the part of students. 

. Those teachers who more or less exemplified tradi- 

tional methods either encouraged unhealthy ways 
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of working on the part of students or lacked ability 
to motivate them to want to attain goals. 

3. Teachers who encouraged healthy co-operation were 
likely to encourage healthy competition, and vice 
versa. 

4. Occasionally teachers who encouraged healthy 
co-operation encouraged unhealthy co-operation 
also. One reason might be that they lacked suffi- 
cient skill to consistently encourage healthy co- 
operation. 

5. Occasionally teachers who encouraged healthy 
competition encouraged unhealthy competition also. 
One reason might be that they lacked sufficient skill 
to consistently encourage healthy competition 

6. Occasionally teachers who encouraged unhealthy 
ways of working lacked sufficient ability to motivate 
students to want to attain certain goals or were 
unable to guide the situation to avoid hostility 


Relationship Between Various Factors and Types 
and Frequencies of Problems Brought to Voca- 
tional Homemaking Teachers in Seventy-Seven 
Michigan High Schools, Eunice E. Henan, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. [PhD degree granted in 1952 
The purpose of this study was to determine the rela- 

tionship between various factors and the types and 

frequencies of problems which were brought to the 

86 vocational homemaking teachers in 77 high schools 

in Michigan in the fall of 1950. 

Teachers were asked to record the problems which 
their pupils voluntarily brought to them for discussion. 
To ascertain whether there were any relation of such 
problems to certain factors which normally might be 
assumed to affect them, information about the sizes and 
types of communities and schools, availability of 
special guidance personnel, background information 
about teachers and pupils, and the like, was secured. 

All told, 1,323 problems were collected and then 
classified into seven categories, as follows: Social, Per- 
sonal, Health, Choice of School Subjects, Choice of 
College, Choice of Vocation, and Miscellaneous. Prob- 
lem illustrations are given for each of the subdivisions 
of the seven categories. Finally the problems were 
studied in relation to the following factors: community 
size and type; school size; the special guidance per- 
sonnel available; the teachers’ experience and special 
guidance training; the students’ ages, grade placement, 
employment, extracurricular activities, number of sib- 
lings, fathers’ occupations, and home conditions 

The statistical techniques included Pearson correla- 
tions and the measurement of significance of differences 
of means by a modified formula for the Fisher t 

Two general conclusions can be drawn from this 
study: 

1. That there was a significant relationship between 
the types and frequencies of the problems and each 
of the following factors: the size and type of com- 
munity; the size of school and the number of 
guidance personnel available; the teachers’ guidance 
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training; the students’ grade placement, work ex- 
perience, number of siblings, and status of the 
home as indicated by the fathers’ occupations. 

That there was no significant relationship between 
the types and frequencies of the problems and each 
of the following factors: teachers’ experience; ages 
of students; and extracurricular activities. 


to 


A Comparative Study of the Clothing Area of the 
Secondary Homemaking Curriculum in a Se- 
lected Community and Related Beliefs and 
Practices of Families in That Community, A» 
Jean Hotmeprape, Michigan State Colleg 
This study, which was intended to be illustrative of 

a type of study that might be initiated by homemaking 

teachers in their own communities as an aid to appraisal 

of the curriculum, was conducted in a south-central 

Michigan community. Information about beliefs and 

practices of the homemaking pupils and their parents 

and their opinions concerning desired curricular em- 
phases in clothing were obtained through question- 
naires and interview schedules developed for the study 

These data were compared with descriptive informa- 

tion about the clothing area of the 1953-54 curriculum 

which was secured from the homemaking teachers 
through conferences and examination of daily plan 
books 

The greater portion of time and attention in the 
study of clothing in each of the homemaking classes 
concerned the making of garments, an activity for 
which many pupils and parents had taken little re- 
sponsibility in the last year. Almost all pupils and 

parents indicated responsibilities and concerns in (1 

choosing and wearing, (2) buying, and (3) caring for 

and repairing clothing. While little time or emphasis 
had been accorded these areas, such study as had re- 
lated to them appeared appropriate in view of the usual 
responsibilities of pupils and concerns of parents 
Pupils and parents generally thought that more than 
the present curricular emphasis should be given to each 
of the four aspects of clothing which were studied 
Thus, it would seem that in making curricular plans 
in clothing in this community, the apparent disparities 
among the present emphases in clothing in the cur- 
riculum, the related beliefs and practices in families, 
and the opinions concerning what ought to be empha- 
sized in the study of clothing might well be examined 


A Follow-Up Study of Beginning Home Economics 
Teachers Graduated from the University of 
Wisconsin to Ascertain Education Needs, Acnes 
Marie ANDERSEN Jones, University of Wisconsin 
This investigation is a follow-up study of University 

of Wisconsin graduates in home economics and educa- 

tion designed to acquire precise information concerning 
the responsibilities of home economics teachers, their 
strengths and weaknesses, and their education needs. 

Studies of the 1946 and 1949 graduates who accepted 

first-year teaching positions were reported 
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A summary of the findings of the investigation indi- 
cates that the typical beginning home economics teacher 
in 1946 and 1949 had classroom responsibilities which 
required her to teach:. home economics as the only 
subject for nine months of the year; 75 home economics 
pupils with 17 enrolled in each class; single period 
classes of 50 to 60 minutes; five home economics class 
periods daily or classes, study hall, and conferences 
for six periods; separate classes of home economics 
grades 9 through 12 or home economics 9 and 10, and 
combined classes of grades 11 through 12. She was 
responsible for three different class preparations 
daily. 

The nonclassroom responsibilities most frequently 
performed were: advising classes and clubs, planning 
and serving refreshments, sponsoring school parties and 
social events, and typing and mimeographing materials 
needed for home economics classes. About one-half of 
the teachers rendered community services by teaching 
adult classes, making home visits, helping arrange 
“open house” for parents, assisting groups with clubs, 
or giving individual assistance to people in the com- 
munity. 

The beginning teachers experienced problems related 
to: proficiency as a classroom teacher; inadequate 
space, equipment, and references; and out-of-class 
activities. 

In general, the teachers were well satisfied w ith their 
preparation in home economics subject-matter areas. 
They considered their preparation and actual teaching 
most satisfactory in: art principles, child care, clothing 
and textiles, health and nutrition, and personal develop- 
ment. They were less well prepared in: gardening, 
home furnishings, home safety, home care of the sick, 
and vocational guidance. Their teaching was least 
effective in gardening, family economics, and home 
management. The group recommended additional 
material or courses be included in: selection, use, and 
care of equipment; home nursing and first aid; tech- 


niques of giving demonstrations; adjustment, regula- 
tion, and care of sewing machines; home furnishings; 


and foods and laboratory work. They also recom- 
mended a senior seminar 

Over 80 per cent of the teachers considered their 
student teaching experiences inadequate The vy recom- 
mended: more actual student teaching; opportunity for 
teaching in a variety of areas and with different age 
groups; and more provision for teaching consecutive 
classes on consecutive days. The teachers considered 
their guidance of co-curricular activities satisfactory or 
well done and their preparation adequate for this. 

During the first year of teaching, individual assistance 
from administrators and teachers in the schools and 
small group meetings with home economics teachers 
were considered helpful. 

Most of the teachers were rated better than average 
by the administrators. Their elements of strength were 
listed as: co-operativeness, knowledge of subject matter, 
reliability, personality, ambition, good teacher-pupil- 
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staff relations, and growth as a teacher. Few common 
weaknesses were reported. 

The findings of this investigation seem to correlate 
closely with the findings of studies in other states. 


Discrepancies between Beliefs of Leaders in 
Homemaking Education in Michigan and Prac- 
tices in Local Homemaking Programs, Bea rnce 
O’Donnett, Michigan State College. 

This study was based on the hypothesis that there 
were discrepancies between the beliefs of leaders in 
homemaking education in Michigan and the practices in 
local homemaking programs and that the nature and 
extent of the discrepancies could be determined; that 
data about the discrepancies would provide some indi- 
cations of strengths and weaknesses of the program 
and would have implications for local program planning 
and for teacher education. 

Four areas of stated beliefs of leaders were drawn 
from federal and state bulletins. Local practices in rela- 
tion to each area of belief were studied in a random 
group of 23 reimbursed vocational homemaking pro- 
grams. Data were secured from 1,169 pupils in 64 
homemaking classes, 679 parents of the pupils par- 
ticipating in the study, and the homemaking teachers 
and school administrators. Data were collected through 
(1) field visits to the participating schools, (2) the 
use of three objective instruments, and (3) certain 
supplementary materials which were submitted by the 
schools. 

Four levels of discrepancies were defined. The find- 
ings indicated that there was “great discrepancy” be- 
tween the beliefs of leaders and the practices in local 
programs in the area of home and school co-operation; 
“considerable discrepancy” in the area of determination 
of local needs and program planning based on needs 
of adolescents and their families; “great discrepancy” in 
the use of certain teaching-learning methods regarded 
as important for achievement of the goals of home- 
making; and “considerable discrepancy” in the use of 
other methods. The findings were inconclusive with 
reference to the belief that homemaking education is an 
integral part of the total school program. This was due 
to significant differences between the responses of the 
homemaking teachers and the school administrators 


A New Abrasion Method for Textile Testing: 
Comparison of Effects of This Method with 
Effects of Other Abrasion Machines; and Use 
of This Method in Textile Teaching, Eve.yy 
Emma Strout, University of Illinois. 

The purposes of this study were: (a) to design and 
have built a new-type abrasion machine which is simple 
to operate and keep in adjustment, consistent in its 
performance, and more adaptable to various teaching 
needs than machines now available; (b) to compare 
results of abrasion with the new machine with results 
from other abrasion machines on the same fabrics; (c) 
to try the new machine on different fabrics and with 
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different abradants in order to establish methods of use; 
and (d) to propose a method for operation of the new 
machine’ and for its use in teaching textile classes 
and related work. 

To fulfill these purposes two hypotheses were pro- 
posed for testing: 

Hypothesis No. 1. It is possible to design a machine 
for abrasion that is relatively simple to operate and that 
abrades a sample large enough for a series of tests, that 
will (a) be consistent in its performance and (b) have 
an effect on breaking strength and elongation similar to 
the effects of other machines. 

Hypothesis No. 2. It is possible to adapt such a 
machine for use on different types of woven fabrics by 
varying the weight on the abrading arm, the type of 
abradant used, or the number of abrading revolutions. 

An abrasion machine was designed, built, and tried. 
It was considered satisfactory for the purposes 

A test was devised to determine the consistency of 
performance of the new machine. The test was based 
on the statistical significance of the differences in means 
and variances of abraded and unabraded cotton sheet- 
ing. 

To compare performance of the various machines, 
four fabrics and three other machines were used. The 
fabrics were made, one each, of rayon, cotton, wool, 
and nylon. Other machines were: a Wyzenbeek Preci- 
sion Wear Test Meter, A Taber Abraser, and an M.1.T 
machine. Three abradants were used on the new ma- 
chine and one each on the other machines. 

For each fabric an abrasion-to-rupture end-point was 
determined on each machine with its abradant or 
abradants. Eight equal abrasion intervals were estab- 
lished between zero and the rupture end-point for each 
machine, abradant, and fabric. Effects of abrasion were 
evaluated in terms of effects on breaking strength and 
elongation. 

1. The new machine (Stout) was consistent in its 
performance 

2. The number of abrasion strokes or revolutions to 
reach the rupture end-point varied widely for the 
different machines, abradants, and fabrics 

3. In spite of great differences in machines, abradants, 
fabrics, and number of abrasion strokes or revolu- 
tions, final effects on breaking strength and elonga- 

tion were similar for the Stout, Taber, and M.1.T 

machines. Results with the Wyzenbeek were dif- 
ferent 

4. Results from use of the three abradants on four 
fabrics on the new machine indicate that it can be 
adapted for use on various types of woven fabrics 
by varying the weight on the abrading arm, varying 
choice of abradants, or varying the number of 
abrasion revolutions 

5. The following have been done: (a) a manual of 
operation for the new machine has been suggested; 


'U.S. patent No. 2,687,641 has been granted on the new 


machine 
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(b) improvements for the new machine have been 
recommended; and (c) suggestions have been made 
for uses for the new machine in textile teaching and 
related work and problems for further study 


Family Economics— 
Home Management 


A Study of the Expenditures of Nine Families over 
a Period of Years, Rutn E. Deacon, Cornell Uni- 
versity 
The records of four farm and five salaried income 

families, covering a total of 149 years, were analyzed 
in order to study their financial adjustments. Princi- 
ples were developed for classifying expenditures into 
ten individual categories in order to make consistent 
comparisons. Analysis was made of: dollar fluctuations 
over the record years, the direction of annual changes 
in income and expenditures, ratios of expenditures to 
income, interviews with co-operating families. The 
farm and salaried income families were compared in 
each of the methods used in this exploratory study of 
financial adjustments. 

Each method of analysis made a contribution to the 
interpretation of the total family financial picture but 
would have been inadequate alone. Dollar fluctuations 
were useful in studying the stability of income and 
expenditures over the years and in evaluating depend- 
Study of the direction of annual changes in 


income and expenditures indicated the categories which 


ency units 


respond to income changes and influence total expendi- 
ture changes. Ratios helped determine the importance 
of each category and of total expenditures relative to 
income. Interviews were useful for supplementing and 
interpreting information in the records 

The per capita unit appeared to be as satisfactory 
as the family unit in making dependency comparisons 

Furnishings and equipment expenditures were most 
responsive to large income decreases and increases 
Food, like total expenditures, responded readily to in- 
Food 


was the only individual category of expenditures, usually 


p 
come increases but resisted income decreases 


accounting for more than ten per cent of income 


Family Relations 
and Child Development 


Attitudes Concerning the Guidance of Children: 
A Study of the Differential Effects of an Intro- 
ductory Course in Child Development on the 
Attitudes of College Women, James WaALTERs, 
Florida State University 
The purposes of the study were: (1) te 

the differences in attitudes of a selected group of 

undergraduate college women with reference to the 


ascertam 
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guidance of children and (2) to ascertain the effect 
upon these attitudes of an introductory course in child 
development in home economics examined in relation 
to (a) socioeconomic status, (b) intelligence, (c) rural- 
urban residence, (d) size of family, (e) ordinal posi- 
tion, (f) academic achievement, and (g) perception of 
childhood happiness. 

The study population consisted of 156 white, female, 
single home economics majors at Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, 17 to 24 years of age, who had 
been reared in the United States. There were 76 ex- 
perimental subjects and 80 control subjects matched 
with respect to socioeconomic status, year in college, 
intelligence, and academic achievement. 

The subjects were tested at the beginning and at the 
end of a semester. The University of Southern Cali- 
fornia Parent Attitude Survey and the Child Guidance 
Survey were utilized to obtain measures of attitudes 
concerning the guidance of children. The experimental 
“treatment” consisted of an introductory three-hour 
course in child development and guidance. Labora- 
tory observation in one of the nursery school-kinder- 
garten programs supplemented classroom work. 

Although significant changes in attitudes concerning 
the guidance of children were noted in both experi- 
mental and control groups, the experimental subjects 
made significantly greater gains as reflected by responses 
on the Child Guidance Survey. Responses to the USC 
Parent Attitude Survey did not reflect a superior gain 
for the experimental subjects. 

The differences between initial means of the upper- 
middle- and lower-middle-class students were not sig- 
nificant. With respect to intelligence, students at the 
50th percentile or above on the American Council on 
Education Psychological Examination obtained a sig- 
nificantly better mean score on the USC Parent Attitude 
Survey than did students below the 50th percentile. 
Responses on the Child Guidance Survey did not reflect 
a comparable difference, however. In general, the data 
indicate significant gains in both experimental and 
control groups irrespective of intelligence and socio- 
economic class. 

On the whole, the data obtained from 156 subjects 
at the initial testing do not reflect a significant dif- 
ference between attitudes of students from rural and 
urban areas, from small and large families, of differ- 
ing ordinal positions, and of differing academic achieve- 
ments. Significant gains in both experimental and con- 
trol groups were made during the semester irrespective 
of rural-urban residence, size of family, ordinal posi- 
tion, and academic achievement. 


Food and Nutrition 


Body Measurements and Blood Constituents in 
Relation to Nutrient Intake of Iowa Children, 
Vincista DeCecco Smpweir, lowa State College. 

A state-wide sample of Iowa public school children 
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was used to make a systematic analysis of certain body 
measurements and blood constituents in relation to each 
other and to the mean daily intake of nutrients. One 
of the main objectives in this study was to observe the 
dietary intakes and blood constituents of the children 
who deviated one standard deviation and of those who 
deviated more than one standard deviation from the 
mean of the age-sex group in height, weight, and 
developmental level. A second objective was to note 
the relationships within the three subgroups of each 
age-sex group. To attain these objectives the values 
of the different nutritional status indices for each age- 
sex group were divided into three smaller groups 
according to the mean and standard deviation for each 
age-sex group. 

Approximately 1200 children were randomly chosen 
from 61 representative schools. The schools and the 
children were chosen according to a plan designed by 
the Iowa State College Statistical Laboratory. 

A series of nutritional status measurements was made 
of the children. A seven-day dietary record was kept 
by each child. Also, each child was measured for 
height and weight. The developmental level was deter- 
mined by plotting height and weight on the Wetzel 
Grid. Hemoglobin concentrations were determined for 
all of the children. The serum ascorbic acid, serum 
carotenoid, and serum alkaline phosphatase concentra- 
tions were determined for the children who attended 
the urban and small town schools. 

Except for calcium, the boys had mean daily intakes 
of food energy and nutrients that either exceeded oc 
approached the allowances. Except for calcium and 
iron, the Iowa girls from 6 to 13 years had mean daily 
intakes of food energy and nutrients that either ap- 
proached or exceeded the allowances. From 15 to 18 
years, the girls had intakes of protein, thiamine, and 
riboflavin, in addition to calcium and iron, that were 
below the allowances; otherwise, the values fluctuated 
about the allowances. 

The tallest, heaviest, and rapidly developing boys 
and girls from 6 to 13 years tended to have higher in- 
takes of the various nutrients than the shortest, lightest, 
and slowly growing boys and girls at corresponding 
ages. At different ages the shortest, lightest, and 
slowly developing boys and girls had intakes of the 
various nutrients that failed to meet the allowances 
more frequently than did the other groups of children. 
The teen-age girls of the greatest physical development, 
whether based on height, weight, or the developmental 
level, had diets which frequently failed to meet the 
allowances in nutritive value. 

Serum ascorbic acid and serum carotenoid concen- 
trations reflected not only the dietary intakes but also 
the rate at which the children were growing. The girls 
and boys who were the tallest, heaviest, and develop- 
ing rapidly exhibited a marked decrease in serum ascor- 
bic acid and carotenoid concentrations with age until 
the minimal concentration was reached at 15 years for 


boys and 13 to 15 years for girls. The decrease with 
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age was less marked for the other two groups of boys 
and girls. 

With the average children the year-to-year changes 
in mean serum alkaline phosphatase concentrations fol- 
lowed similar trends whether the classification was 
based on weight, height, or developmental level. In 
the extreme groups, year-to-year changes of the con- 
centrations of serum alkaline phosphatase tended to be 
more alike when classified according to height and 
developmental level than to weight. The children with 
the highest serum alkaline phosphatase reached the 
maximum mean value a year later than did the chil- 
dren with the average values. The children with the 
lowest values had no peak concentration 

Hemoglobin concentrations of the boys were more 
highly correlated with the mean daily intakes of pro- 
tein, niacin, riboflavin, and iron. A multiple regression 
showed age to be the most influential factor predicting 
the hemoglobin concentration. The addition of the 
other independent variables protein, niacin, riboflavin 
and iron did not improve the estimate greatly 

The method of analyzing data used in the present 
investigation was exploratory. The results from these 
analyses suggest the need of further study of nutritional 
status of children who are maturing at different rates 


Textiles and Clothing 


A Study of Factors That Influence Foam Height 
and Detergency in Home-Type Conventional 
Washers, Estuen Masterson McCane, Teachers 
College, Columbia University 
The study of the detergency, or the cleaning power, 

of any laundry product has always been difficult be- 

cause sO many factors are involved. The difficulty is 
increased when full control over every factor cannot 
be attained. In this study an attempt has been made to 
isolate some of the factors involved in washing a family 
laundry in a home-type conventional washer. The first 
part of this study was a preliminary investigation to 
identify constituents that appear to influence the height 
of foam formed in an ordinary washing machine. In the 
second part, an investigation was made to determine the 
relation of seven factors to both foam and detergency in 
the laundering of ordinary household linens in practical 
laundry equipment. In the final section, the effect on 
detersive efficiency of the deliberate removal of foam 
from the surface of the wash solution was studied 
This study presented as a method of measuring 
detersive efficiency the use of regularly soiled family 
laundries along with standard soiled swatches. It de 
veloped a method of studying height of foam in a 
washing machine under normal use conditions and de- 
scribed in detail the use of a statistical factorial design 
in the study of detergency and foam. It indicated that 
the amount of foam visible on top of the wash water 
could not be considered a reliable criterion for deter- 
gency because many factors affected the height of foam 
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formed on top of the wash water, but these same fac- 
tors sometimes did and sometimes did not affect deter- 
gency. 


The Therma! Insulation and Associated Properties 
of Single and Multiple Layers of Fabrics, Many 
Ann Morais, University of Minnesota. [Dr. Morris 
was the AHEA’s Omicron Nu fellow for 1952-53 
The thermal insulation, air permeability, thickness, 

and other properties associated with the prevention of 

heat losses, of various coatings, linings, interlinings, and 
combinations of these fabrics, commonly found in 
ready-to-wear outer garments, have been studied. Ther- 
mal insulating capacity of the materials was measured 
in still air on a modified Fitch heat transfer apparatus 

The woolen coating fabrics gave higher values for 
thermal insulation and certain other associated prop- 
erties than did the worsted coatings. However, due 
to their higher permeability to air, woolen coatings 
might not be superior to the worsteds as insulators 
when used in a wind. Among the various linings and 
interlinings used, the quilted lining fabrics were found 
to have high thermal insulating values and low perme- 
ability to air. Woolen coating fabrics combined with 
quilted linings were found to be superior to the other 
fabric combinations studied with respect to the pre- 
vention of heat losses in still air. 

Accurate estimates of the insulation of multiple 
layers of fabrics were obtained by adding values for 
the individual fabrics involved only if the materials 
had smooth surfaces. If the individual fabrics have 
rough or irregular surfaces, the fabric combination 
should be measured directly 

A close linear relationship existed between thermal 
insulation and thickness and between thermal insula- 
tion and volume of air per unit area for both single and 
multiple layers of fabrics. While thermal insulating 
values for single fabrics could be estimated most 
accurately from thickness measurements, the volume of 
air per unit area provided the best basis for estimating 
the thermal insulation of multiple layers of fabrics 
Thickness and volume of air both were very highly 
correlated with thermal insulation, indicating that a 
large proportion of the difference in thermal insulating 
capacity could be accounted for by these properties 

Regression lines representing the relationships be 
tween thermal insulations and other properties for singh 
fabrics gave lower estimated values than did those for 
multiple layers of fabrics. Therefore, accurate estimates 
of thermal insulation for multiple layers of fabrics may 
be made ynily trom equations based on measurements 


of such combinations. 


The Behavior of Certain Cotton and Linen Fabrics 
with Respect to the Absorption of Water and 
Drying, Frorence Evose Perzer, University of 
Minnesota. | Dr. Petzel was the AHEA's Effie I. Raitt 
fellow for 1949-50 
A study was made of the absorption of water by 
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and drying of the following plain weave fabrics: (1) de- 
sized towelings composed of cotton, flax, and mixtures 
of the two fibers and (2) desized, laundered only, and 
laundered and used towelings composed of cotton and 
flax. Absorption was studied by a wet-surface method, 
and drying was determined under standard conditions 
of temperature and humidity. 

Desized linen towelings absorbed markedly less water 
and dried in a shorter period of time than did desized 
towelings made from cotton or from mixtures of cotton 
and flax. However, differences in absorption of water 
by and drying of the two latter types of towelings were 
not significant. 

The tendency for absorbency to increase as a result 
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periods but was more marked for linen toweling at all 
absorption periods, except that there were some de- 
creases in the absorbency of linen toweling between 40 
and 60 launderings. After laundering only, or launder- 
ing and use, cotton toweling was generally more ab- 
sorbent than was linen toweling at the shorter 
absorption periods; but the reverse was true at the 
longer absorption periods. Although laundering only 
and laundering and use did not produce significant 
changes in the drying times of cotton toweling, these 
treatments increased the drying time of linen toweling. 
The fabric properties which appeared to be most 
closely related to high absorbency and long drying time 
included a low number of yarns per inch, a low per- 


a 


of laundering only, or of laundering and use, was evi- _— centage of nonfibrous materials, and high thickness and 
dent in cotton toweling chiefly at the shorter absorption weight. 


Helping the Overweight Individual 
(Brief summary of a paper presented by Charlotte M. Young, School of Nutrition, Cornell 
University, at the Weight Control Colloquium at Iowa State College, January 20, 1955.) 

In order to help overweight people, we must try to get them off the 
defensive position. Weight is not a moral issue. Let's not sit in judgment or 
chastise. One way to relieve this position is to show how easy it is to be 
overweight. 

One is overweight only when one’s energy intake exceeds one’s energy 
output. Modern living helps to increase the imbalance between energy intake 
and energy output. The automobile, labor-saving devices, shorter working 
hours, warmer homes, inactive and passive recreations, all accentuate the 
trend toward a decrease in energy output. Unfortunately, this decrease is 
coupled with many things that tend to increase energy intake. Attractive 
food displays, persuasive advertising, food columns and editorials spur our 
appetites. We have, generally speaking, plenty of money to buy what we want, 
and food is easy to prepare. Much of our hospitality and entertainment is tied 
up with eating. The strains and tensions of modern life without many physical 
outlets are another factor in increased energy intake. With anxiety and with- 
out a physical outlet for it, we tend to respond with greater food intake. 

We need some modification in our meal pattern and between-meal eating, 
plus more planned, nonviolent physical exercise for at least certain people 
I find it helpful to group obese patients into three general types, based solely 
on my experiences. The first type of patient appears to be reasonably stable 
—has no apparent emotional problems. His difficulty is largely ignorance of 
relative food values and of the role of activity in energy balance. This group 
is very easy to treat, and success is apt to be more lasting than with some others. 

The second group contains those who have more superficial emotional 
problems, those who give repeated evidence of being anxious, tense, or in- 
secure. These individuals eat to allay anxiety and relieve tensions. They need 
to find ways and means of relieving anxieties and tensions. This group offers 
the greatest challenge. The third group appears to have deeper emotional 
problems. Generally, any attempt at weight reduction with those people 
before the basic emotional problems are treated is a waste of time. It may 
be harmful. 

It is important to remember that there are many kinds of good, adequate 
reducing diets, and we should not be carried away by our enthusiasm for any 
one. .. . It seems to me that the only real answer lies in prevention. Therapy 
for best results should be for weight reduction in the early stages of obesity. 
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age was less marked for the other two groups of boys 
and girls. 

With the average children the year-to-year changes 
in mean serum alkaline phosphatase concentrations fol- 
lowed similar trends whether the classification was 
based on weight, height, or developmental level. In 
the extreme groups, year-to-year changes of the cuon- 
centrations of serum alkaline phosphatase tended to be 
more alike when classified according to height and 
developmental level than to weight. The children with 
the highest serum alkaline phosphatase reached the 
maximum mean value a year later than did the chil- 
dren with the average values. The children with the 
lowest values had no peak concentration 

Hemoglobin concentrations of the boys were more 
highly correlated with the mean daily intakes of pro- 
tein, niucin, riboflavin, and iron. A multiple regression 
showed age to be the most influential factor predicting 
the hemoglobin concentration. The addition of the 
other independent variables protein, niacin, riboflavin 
and iron did not improve the estimate greatly 

The method of analyzing data used in the present 
investigation was exploratory. The results from these 
analyses suggest the need of further study of nutritional 
status of children who are maturing at different rates 


Textiles and Clothing 


A Study of Factors That Influence Foam Height 
and Detergency in Home-Type Conventional 
Washers, Estnern Masterson McCane, Teachers 
College, Columbia University 
The study of the detergency, or the cleaning power, 

of any laundry product has always been difficult be- 

cause so many factors are involved. The difficulty is 
increased when full control over every factor cannot 
be attained. In this study an attempt has been made to 
isolate some of the factors involved in washing a family 
laundry in a home-type conventional washer. The first 
part of this study was a preliminary investigation to 
identify constituents that appear to influence the height 
of foam formed in an ordinary washing machine. In the 
second part, an investigation was made to determine the 
relation of seven factors to both foam and detergency in 
the laundering of ordinary household linens in practical 
laundry equipment. In the final section, the effect on 
detersive efficiency of the deliberate removal of foam 
from the surface of the wash solution was studied 
This study presented as a method of measuring 
detersive efficiency the use of regularly soiled family 
laundries along with standard soiled swatches. It de 
veloped a method of studying height of foam in a 
washing machine under normal use conditions and de- 
scribed in detail the use of a statistical factorial design 
in the study of detergency and foam. It indicated that 
the amount of foam visible on top of the wash water 
could not be considered a reliable criterion for deter- 
gency because many factors affected the height of foam 
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formed on top of the wash water, but these same fac- 
tors sometimes did and sometimes did not affect deter- 
gency. 


The Thermal Insulation and Associated Properties 
of Single and Multiple Layers of Fabrics, Many 
Ann Monrnis, University of Minnesota. [Dr. Morris 
was the AHEA’s Omicron Nu fellow for 1952-53 
The thermal insulation, air permeability, thickness, 

and other properties associated with the prevention of 

heat losses, of various coatings, linings, interlinings, and 
combinations of these fabrics, commonly found in 
ready-to-wear outer garments, have been studied. Ther- 
mal insulating capacity of the materials was measured 
in still air on a modified Fitch heat transfer apparatus 

The woolen coating fabrics gave higher values for 
thermal insulation and certain other associated prop- 
erties than did the worsted coatings. 
to their higher permeability to air, woolen coatings 
might not be superior to the worsteds as insulators 


However, due 


when used in a wind. Among the various linings and 
interlinings used, the quilted lining fabrics were found 
to have high thermal insulating values and low perme- 
ability to air. Woolen coating fabrics combined with 
quilted linings were found to be superior to the other 
fabric combinations studied with respect to the pre- 
vention of heat losses in still air. 

Accurate estimates of the insulation of multiple 
layers of fabrics were obtained by adding values for 
the individual fabrics involved only if the materials 
had smooth surfaces. If the individual fabrics have 
rough or irregular surfaces, the fabric combination 
should be measured directly 

A close linear relationship existed between thermal 
insulation and thickness and between thermal insula- 
tion and volume of air per unit area for both single and 
While thermal insulating 
estimated most 


multiple layers of fabrics. 
values for single fabrics could be 
accurately from thickness measurements, the volume of 
air per unit area provided the best basis for estimating 
the thermal insulation of multiple layers of fabrics 
Thickness and volume of air both were very highly 
correlated with thermal insulation, indicating that a 
large proportion of the difference in thermal insulating 
capacity could be accounted for by these properties 
Regression lines representing the relationships be 
tween thermal insulations and other properties for single 
fabrics gave lower estimated values than did those for 
multiple layers of fabrics. Therefore, accurate estimates 
of thermal insulation for multiple layers of fabrics may 
be made milly from equations based on measurements 


of such combinations 


The Behavior of Certain Cotton and Linen Fabrics 
with Respect to the Absorption of Water and 
Drying, Fironence Exvowe Perzer, University of 
Minnesota. { Dr. Petzel was the AHEA's Effie I. Raitt 
fellow for 1949-50 
A study was made of the absorption of water by 
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and drying of the following plain weave fabrics: (1) de- 
sized towelings composed of cotton, flax, and mixtures 
of the two fibers and (2) desized, laundered only, and 
laundered and used towelings composed of cotton and 
flax. Absorption was studied by a wet-surface method, 
and drying was determined under standard conditions 
of temperature and humidity. 

Desized linen towelings absorbed markedly less water 
and dried in a shorter period of time than did desized 
towelings made from cotton or from mixtures of cotton 
and flax. However, differences in absorption of water 
by and drying of the two latter types of towelings were 
not significant. 

The tendency for absorbency to increase as a result 
of laundering only, or of laundering and use, was evi- 
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periods but was more marked for linen toweling at all 
absorption periods, except that there were some de- 
creases in the absorbency of linen toweling between 40 
and 60 launderings. After laundering only, or launder- 
ing and use, cotton toweling was generally more ab- 
sorbent than was linen toweling at the shorter 
absorption periods; but the reverse was true at the 
longer absorption periods. Although laundering only 
and laundering and use did not produce significant 
changes in the drying times of cotton toweling, these 
treatments increased the drying time of linen toweling 

The fabric properties which appeared to be most 
closely related to high absorbency and long drying time 
included a low number of yarns per inch, a low per- 
centage of nonfibrous materials, and high thickness and 


dent in cotton toweling chiefly at the shorter absorption weight. 
Helping the Overweight Individual 
[Brief summary of a paper presented by Charlotte M. Young, School of Nutrition, Cornell 


University, at the Weight Control Colloquium at Iowa State College, January 20, 1955.) 


In order to help overweight people, we must try to get them off the 
defensive position. Weight is not a moral issue. Let's not sit in judgment or 
chastise. One way to relieve this position is to show how easy it is to be 
overweight. 

One is overweight only when one’s energy intake exceeds one's energy 
output. Modern living helps to increase the imbalance between energy intake 
and energy output. The automobile, labor-saving devices, shorter working 
hours, warmer homes, inactive and passive recreations, all accentuate the 
Unfortunately, this decrease is 
Attractive 
food displays, persuasive advertising, food columns and editorials spur our 
appetites. We have, generally speaking, plenty of money to buy what we want, 
and food is easy to prepare. Much of our hospitality and entertainment is tied 
up with eating. The strains and tensions of modern life without many physical 
With anxiety and with- 


trend toward a decrease in energy output. 


coupled with many things that tend to increase energy intake 


outlets are another factor in increased energy intake. 
out a physical outlet for it, we tend to respond with greater food intake 
We need some modification in our meal pattern and between-meal eating 
plus more planned, nonviolent physical exercise for at least certain people 
I find it helpful to group obese patients into three general types, based solely 
on my experiences. The first type of patient appears to be reasonably stable 
has no apparent emotional problems. His difficulty is largely ignorance of 
relative food values and of the role of activity in energy balance. This group 
is very easy to treat, and success is apt to be more lasting than with some others 
The second group contains those who have more superficial emotional 
problems, those who give repeated evidence of being anxious, tense, or in 
secure. These individuals eat to allay anxiety and relieve tensions. They need 
to find ways and means of relieving anxieties and tensions. This group offers 
The third group appears to have deeper emotional 
any attempt at weight reduction with those people 


the greatest challenge. 
problems. Generally, 
before the basic emotional problems are treated is a waste of time. It may 
be harmful 

It is important to remember that there are many kinds of good, adequate 
reducing diets, and we should not be carried away by our enthusiasm for any 
one. .. . It seems to me that the only real answer lies in prevention. Therapy 
for best results should be for weight reduction in the early stages of obesity 











Women on TV. By Evcen Pennett. Minneapolis, 
Minnesota: Burgess Publishing Company, 1954, 
210 pp., $3.50. 

A manual designed to answer, as the author 
states, “at least in part the numerous queries about 
television from women whether viewers, program 
producers, or eager students planning a career.” 
The book will serve both those who are interested 
in educational TV and those considering work in 
commercial studios. It contains suggestions on pro- 
gram planning, script writing, visuals, costumes, 
and set designing. Sample scripts and a good bibli- 
ography further add to the practical value of the 
book. Information has been drawn from television 
studios in all parts of the country, and several suc- 
cessful women’s programs are described in the 
section “They Speak from Experience.” The author 
is an associate professor of technical journalism at 
lowa State College, where Station WOI-TV has 
been an important pioneer in educational programs 
on television. 


Marketing: The Yearbook of Agriculture, 1954. 
Edited by A-rrep Sterrenup. Washington, D. C.: 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, 1954, 506 pp., $1.75. 

The 55th Yearbook of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is a valuable reference volume 
for every home economics library. It is devoted 
chiefly to a description of the channels, means, and 
processes by which farm products reach consumers, 
both domestic and foreign, and all the functions 
that are performed by specialized agencies along 
the way. 

Problems of marketing in a dynamic national and 
world economy are outlined and some important 
questions are raised relative to how well the system 
the different involved. Market 
regulations against fraud and unsafe products, and 
controls and regulations that restrict free competi- 
tion or promote price stability are discussed. There 
is “An Atlas” which depicts, with two-color charts 
and text, the marketing of some of our main food 
products, cotton, wool, and tobacco 

In the section “We Who Eat,” the consumer 
market in terms of families and their wants is ana- 
lyzed and population trends that have important 
implications for marketing are pointed out. Finding 
“ways of marketing that enhance products without 
adding to retail price” is proposed as the best 


serves interests 
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way to serve consumers and as one way to serve 
farmers. 

Researchers will be especially interested in the 
chapter “Dynamic, Efficient Research.” 

Among the 117 writers of the 88 chapters, several 
home economists will be recognized: Hazel Stiebel- 
ing, Gertrude Weiss, Faith Clark, and Jessie Coles. 
—Cauia Van Sycxie, Washington State College. 


The Modern Textile Dictionary. By Gronce 
Linton. New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce; 
Boston: Little Brown and Company, 1954, 772 
pp., $12.50. 

This book is an outstanding new modern diction- 
ary covering all phases of textile production and 
manufacture and containing a total of 12,000 terms. 

It includes terms old and new, domestic and 
foreign, commonplace and restricted in use to a 
particular area of the industry. 

Technical terms and phrases of established im- 
portance have been entered to keep abreast of the 
latest expansions. Trade names like “Dacron” and 
“Orlon”—many of them household words now—have 
been used when deemed advisable or necessary 
The vast scope of the book ranges from apparel to 
asbestos; from fiber to finish; from the history of 
costume, fashion, and style to management and 
labor; from lace to laundry practice; from plastics 
to spot removers and the proper care of clothing 

The book contains 32 pages of illustrations with 
pictures, diagrams, flow charts, weave construc- 
tions, and other illustrative matter. 

In addition to seven years of research by Dr. Lin- 
ton, author of Applied Textiles, approximately 60 
industrial firms and 30 outstanding experts have 
contributed their specialized knowledge to the con- 
tent of the book. 

At once exhaustive in scope and concise in for- 
mat, The Modern Textile Dictionary is a work of 
key importance to those dealing with an increas- 
ingly vital aspect of our modern economy. It will 
prove an invaluable guide to all those whose busi- 
ness or professional careers are concerned with 
textiles—Rura Parxer, Washburn University of 
Topeka (Kansas). 
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Parent Cooperative Nursery Schools. By Katu- 
ARINE Wurresipe TayLor. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1954, 257 pp., $2.85. 

This book is the result of the author's many 
years of experience and is an important and help- 
ful addition to the growing literature on nursery 
While its greatest usefulness will be for 
teachers parents in co-operative 
schools, much of the book would be of value to any 
nursery school teacher. Most good nursery schools 
attempt to work closely with the parents, and one 
of the strongest parts of Mrs. Taylor's book seems 


schools 


and nursery 


to be the chapters on the interrelationships be- 
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TEACH GEL-COOKERY 


the art of making many 
nutritious, delicious dishes 
with Knox Unflavored 
Concentrated Protein Gelatine 


The word “protein” means “primary, holding first 
place,” and it is a fact that protein rates very high 
as a dietary essential for good health. An important 
source of easily digested, concentrated protein and 
valuable amino acids is Knox Unflavored Gelatine. 
Because it is protein-rich, all gelatine, containing no 
sugar, Knox increases the nutritive value of every 
dish made with it. The protein of Knox gelatine 
supplements the proteins of the meat, fish, egg 
and/or milk used in the recipe, enhancing the 
food value of all other ingredients. 


FREE Knox teaching materials 
available for classroom use. Write 

KNOX, Director, Knox 
Food Education Bureau, Box 
JH-14, Johnstown, N. Y. 








tween parents themselves and between teachers 
and parents. 

The chapter on “Helping Children Develop Sym- 
pathy” brings in a somewhat new approach to the 
literature on child guidance in the nursery school. 
The chapter on “Providing a Rich Play Life” seems 
to be less adequately covered and would need to 
be supplemented from other sources. This aspect 
of nursery school teaching has been more ade- 
quately discussed in other nursery school manuals, 
though most of these references are not given in the 
bibliography. No mention is made in this chapter, 
for example, of play with blocks, and little is said 
about how the teacher can stimulate children’s 
growth through the use of equipment. 

While parents and teachers conducting co- 
operative nursery schools will not find help with 
all their problems, this book is an excellent supple- 
ment to other books on nursery school procedures, 
particularly in the much-needed area of parent 
understanding and guidance.—Wivnona L. Moncan, 
The Pennsylvania State University. 


Courtship, Engagement and Marriage. By Exxest 
W. Burcess and Paut Wauuw with CGrapys 
Denny Scuurtz. Philadelphia and New York: 
]. B. Lippincott Company, 1954, 444 pp., $4.95. 
Burgess and Wallin need no introduction to 

teachers of marriage and family courses. Gladys 


it’s good to know you've left your students 
with real facts about menstruation. 


It is surprising and sometimes shoc king how many 
superstitions abound about menstruation. Girls still 
are warned not to wash their hair on “these days 
They're cautioned particularly against getting their 
feet wet. And you'll run across even more ridiculous 
“beliefs 

Thus menstruation becomes something abnormal, 
instead of the normal function it actually is. A help 
tor you in changing this attitude is a free booklet for 
your students, called It's Natural—It's Normal 

But the real bulwark of your course can be the 
highly detailed and scientific teaching aid How 
Times Have Changed.” It includes anatomical charts, 
bibliographies, doctors’ papers, etc. It discusses in 
ternal sanitary protection frankly and objectively. It 
has much new and absorbing information—even for 
the girl who now uses Tampax 


Spogpeed for Advertiung by the Journal 
of the American Medical Association 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED JH-55-B 
161 East 420d St... New York 17, N.Y 

Please send the free material checked Tampax manual for 
teachers “How Times Have Changed Sample box of Tampax 
containing Regular, Super, Junior absorbencies Book let 
for students “It's Natural—Its Normal” with order card for 
additional free supply 
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WILEY Books in Home Economics 


Now in a new Second Edition 
Morton's 

The ARTS of COSTUME and 
PERSONAL APPEARANCE 


By the late Gaace Mancanet Montron; second edition revised 
by Canotrw Rusy, Bess Sreece, and Many E. Guna, all 
of the University of Wisconsin. 

The revision of this classic work, which won praises in journals 
and newspapers throughout the country in its first edition, s a 
major event for all who are interested in the development of 
charm in appearance. Retaining Miss Morton's scholarly approach 
and artistic touch, the revisers have brought the book completely 
up to date. New illustrations (100 of them), a simplified presen- 
tation of color, a clear guide for evaluating personal attributes 
which affect costume selection, and specific criterion for appraw- 
ing a well-accessorized costume—are features of the new edition 

Throughout the book, emphasis is on basic principles which are 
sound in any era. The selection of clothes is raised from a super- 
ficial application of fashion to an art. In this timely revision, the 
book is more than ever “a pleasure to handle and a joy to own”, 
as its predecessor was called by Practical Home Economics 
1955. 370 pages. $7.50. College edition also available 


By Karuayw Bete Nueces, Poultry and Egg National Board 

A wealth of excellent recipes plus principles of good cookery 
to give you successful dishes every time. The book offers reasons 
for procedures, aids in following recipes and cooking methods and 
standards for quality products for the basic recipes. Most of the 
recipes include key patterns for variation, so that, with ingenuity, 
an even greater number can be devised 
1955. 372 pages. $3.90. 


MANAGING FOR EFFECTIVE LIVING 


By Maacaaer R. Gooovean, University of Ilinois; and Mu parn 
Cuarm Krona, formerly of the University of Ilinois 
Management is presented as an integrating factor in home mak 
ing. It is considered in relation to time, foods, equipment, and 
other home resources. Emphasis is on the role of “goal values” 
in managing resources. Management is shown to be a way of 
achieving goals and solving problems 
1954 344 pages $4.00 


FOOD SELECTION AND PREPARATION 
Fourth Edition 

By Mastow Devoe Swreerman and Incesonc MacKeitan, both 
of the University of Maine 


For twenty years a favorite, this book has been almost com 
pletely rewritten for the new edition. The authors have placed 
increased emphasis on wise selection and buying from an ever 
increasing variety of foods. Proven foods are treated as well as 
changes produced in foods through processing. Foods are ana 
lyzed from the standpoint of nutrition, palatability, digestibility, 
sanitary quality, and economy 


1934 64) pages. £6.50 


LABORATORY EXPERIMENTS IN 
PHYSIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY 
Second Edition 


By Aarnun K. Anveanson and Gornow H. Parrnam, both of 
The Pennsylvania State University 
1954. 179 pages. £2.90 


Send today for copies ON APPROVAL 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 
440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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$3,600 to $10,000 or more for college trained, 
qualified personnel. 
W rite at once for full details! 
SATHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 
138 N. 12 Lincoin 8, Nebr. 
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Denny Schultz, author of Letters to Jane, is no 
stranger either. She has combined her warm, read- 
able style of writing with Burgess and Wallin to 
produce a popular edition of Engagement and 
Marriage by Burgess and Wallin, which was pub- 
lished by Lippincott in 1953. Shultz’ work is 
largely of an editorial nature, and the points of 
view expressed are authored by Burgess and 
Wallin. 

The book compares favorably with other trade 
books in this field. It also presents a synopsis of 
how the Burgess-Wallin study was made—both 
books are outgrowths of this study. This may be of 
interest to many lay readers. As one might guess, 
the Shultz touch has added considerably to the 
readability of the book. The case studies included 
in the book make it seem very practical and down 
to earth. 

This volume was not written as a text and would 
not suffice well as one. The references are not 
documented, and little attempt has been made to 
make them exhaustive. It is this reviewer's opinion 
that a preface for the reader would have added 
much. One has to search the various chapters to 
find the philosophy of the authors. There is no 
disagreement with the basic principles which are 
extolled, but it does seem unfortunate that other 
points of view are not introduced. 

It will be interesting to see how well this book 
is received. One wonders if the production of this 
popular volume was motivated by a publishing 
house eager to please both a lay and professional 
group. If it is well accepted, are we to see two 
editions of textbooks in the future—one written for 
each audience rather than trying to make one do 
for both?—Gienn R. Hawkes, lowa State College 


Betty Crocker’s Good and Easy Cook Book. 
New York: Simon and Schuster, 1954, 256 pp., $1. 


Martha Deane’s Cooking for Compliments. By 
Manian Younc Tayitor. New York: M. Barrows 
& Company, Inc., 1954, 312 pp., $2.95. 

Anybody Can Cook. By Gwen Frencu. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company, 1954, 641 pp., $4.50. 





GENERAL 
Mrs. Lydia Ann Lynde, for 18 


years federal extension specialist in 
parent and family life education, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, is 
now available as lecturer on human 
development and relations; as direc- 
tor or leader of institutes and work- 
shops on family life, human relations, 
child development; or as consultant 
in program development for organi- 
zations or agencies. Her address is 
9 West Grove Drive, Belle Haven, 
Alexandria, Virginia. 

The election of Sallie Fletcher 
Hill, editor of the home department of 
The Progressive Farmer, as a vice- 
president of the Progressive Farmer 
Company, Birmingham, Alabama, has 
been announced by the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Company. 

Anna E. Hussey, former supervisor 
of homemaking in the Kansas City 

Missouri) Public Schools, was pre- 
sented with a life membership in the 
American Home Economics Associa- 
tion and other gifts at the Christmas 


party of the Greater Kansas City home 


economics group on December 6. The 
presentation was in the form of a 
“This Is Your Professional Life” pro- 
gram. The script was written by Glee 
Willoughby Hopkins and read by Mrs. 
Frances T. Kerley. 

On April 16, 1955, the name of 
the New Jersey College for Women 
will officially be changed to Douglass 
College, announces Rutgers, the 
State University of New Jersey, New 
Brunswick. Founders Day at the 
College has been selected as the offi- 
cial date for the change. The new 
name is in honor of Mrs. Mabel Smith 
Douglass, primary founder and first 


dean. 


INTERNATIONAL 
Elda Robb, director of the School 


of Home Economics at Simmons Col- 
lege since 1941, joined the staff of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations on February 1. 
She left the United States on February 
7 for FAO's Rome 
where, as home economics officer, she 
will work in the home economics sec- 


headquarters, 


tion of the nutrition division with 
Margaret Hockin. Dr. Robb expects 
to take three months’ leave from her 
FAO position next summer in order 
to be at Simmons College for the sum- 
mer session. She will then rejoin the 
Rome staff of FAO on a permanent 
basis on September 1. 
The opening of the 
course in home economics at the Uni- 
versity College of the West Indies 
was front-page news in the January 7 
edition of The Daily Gleaner of 
Kingston, Jamaica, British West In- 
The course, directed by Helen 


nine-month 


dies. 
Abell with Dora Ibberson as co-direc- 
tor, is being attended by 24 students 
from 7 territories of the British West 
Indies. The services of Lydia ]. Rob- 
erts of the University of Puerto Rico 
as consultant for the course were 
made available by the Food and Agri 
culture Organization. 

Mildred Roush, who was on the 
foods and nutrition staff at Colorado 
A & M College last year, will spend 
the next two years at the University 
of Peshawar in Pakistan, where she is 
organizing a foods and nutrition de 
partment and laying groundwork for 
the future establishment of a complete 
home economics department. 

Christmas greetings that arrived 
at AHEA headquarters from the Asso- 
ciation’s former international scholar 
ship students included the following 
news items: Theedora Bryce, 1944 
45 Canadian student at Cornell Uni 
versity, who had been in India since 
1951 for extension work under aus 
Methodist Board of 
Missions, returned to her home in 


pices of the 


Canada in August and this year is 
studying therapy at 
Colorado Agricultural and Mechani 
cal College. Jeanette P. Burema, 
1951-52 Helen W. Atwater fellow 
from The Netherlands at the Univer 
sity of Nebraska, wrote that in the 


occupational 


home extension work in the rural dis 
tricts of her country she has found 
very useful kitchen demonstration kits 
that were made possible by FOA 
funds. The kits include small models 
of kitchen furniture to demonstrate 
efficient arrangement. Mrs. Rajam- 
mal P. Devadas, AHEA’s Phi Upsilon 
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Omicron student from India at Ohio 
State University during 1949-50, who 
was confirmed last July as professor 
and dean of the Faculty of Home 
Science at the University of Baroda, 
presented at the University’s convoca- 
tion in November the first group of 17 
students to receive the BSc degree in 
home science after completing the 
new 4-year program leading to this 
degree. The University of Baroda 
is at present the only institution in 
India offering a 4-year program in 
home science leading to the BSc de- 
gree. Else Flaatten, 1952-55 inter- 
national scholarship student from Nor- 
way at the University of Minnesota, 
who teaches at the Laererinneskolen 
(home economics college) in Stabekk, 
went to Finland last summer to give 
a talk on family life education and has 
been invited to Sweden to give the 
same talk. After Christmas she ex- 
pected to give five lectures to elemen- 
tarv school teachers scheduled to come 
to the college in which she is teach- 
ing for a five-week “continuation 
course.” Mrs. Lidde Hansen Gjer- 
stad, 1952-53 Danish international 
scholarship student at Purdue Univer- 
sity, who is teaching at Suhr's College 
of Home Economics in Copenhagen, 
wrote: “Family life education is a new 
subject for us, and it seems people un- 
derstand the need for this subject.” 
Eva Yen-Hwa Hwang, AHEA’s 
1949-50 Chinese scholarship student 
at the University of Washington, who 
received her PhD degree at Michigan 
State College in 1954, is now doing 
nutrition research in tuberculosis at 
Saginaw County Hospital in Saginaw , 
Michigan. Joan A. Smith, 1949-50 
scholarship student from England at 
lowa State College, wrote that “the 
end of rationing makes it much more 
satisfactory to teach advanced cook 
ery” at the Training College of Do- 
“The 


College ran a course in the Easter 


mestic Science in Manchester 


vacation especially for those who were 
trained during the war and austerity 
years. They came back with wonder 
ful enthusiasm and we worked with 
such foods as had for so long been 
scarce or unobtainable: eggs and 
sugar, meat and imported delicacies 
butter and white flour.” Rae Ver- 
non, AHEA’s 1943-44 New Zealand 
student at Oregon State College, who 
has been on the staff of the Teachers’ 
Training College in Auckland since 
1952, has been busy recently with the 
selection of equipment for the new 
building completed at the College dur- 
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ing 1954 that includes “a laundry, 
foods laboratory, a home-size kitchen 
and dining room for practice in meal 
service, a clothing laboratory, double 
unit office, and changing room for the 
students.” 


STATE ACTIVITIES 


ALASKA. Five main research 
agencies in Alaska deal with foods 
and health problems that have a bear- 
ing on home economics: 

The Fishery Products Research 
Laboratory at Ketchikan, a branch 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service, car- 
ries on extensive research of value to 
commercial packers and to consumers 
of fish and seafoods. Recipes and di- 
rections for buying, cooking, and pre- 
serving Alaska seafoods developed at 
the Laboratory are distributed to 
homemakers through the Agricultural 
Extension Service of the University of 
Alaska. Between six and seven thou- 
sand copies of the bulletin “Alaska 
Seafood Recipes” have been given 
away. Recipes cover everything from 
the lowly salted herring to unusual 
seafoods and seaweed relish. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
and the University maintain experi- 
mental farms at Palmer and Fair- 
banks. Emphasis is on food and 
feed production, developing hardy 
grains, grasses, fruits, and vegetables, 
and methods of cultivation to in- 
crease food supplies. Edda Barley, 
Golden Rain oats, and Knik potatoes 
have been developed. Don L. Irwin 
is the director in charge of the Ex- 
periment Station at Palmer 

The Arctic Health Research Cen- 
ter is conducting experiments in nu- 
trition and basic research to find an- 
swers to some of the problems pecu- 
liar to cold climates. The center is 
located at Anchorage with Ardell 
Colyer, MD, in charge. 

The Aretie Aero-Medical Labora- 
tory at Ladd Air Force Base is work- 
ing on solutions to problems that affect 
the military forces in Arctic climates. 
Kaare Rodahl, MD, is the director in 
charge of research relating to food, 
clothing, and health. 

Although not set up for research, 
the Publie Health Department Lab- 
oratory at Juneau has carried on some 
tests on composition and the vitamin 
value of locally grown food as com- 
pared with shipped-in foods. Reports 
may be obtained by writing to C. Earl 
Albrecht, MD, Commissioner of 


Health, Alaska Department of Health, 


Juneau. 
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The Fifth Annual Conference of 
the Alaska Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science included sym- 
posia on sociological aspects of village 
life and on changes affecting the cul- 
tural patterns of native families and 
a report of a study in community de- 
velopment. 

ARKANSAS. Eleanor Barnes, 
head of the department of home eco- 
nomics at the University of Arkansas, 
reports that three research projects 
are in progress there. 

Helen Wells and Clara Ridder 
are working on two Southern Regional 
Research Projects in the area of hous- 
ing. Miss Wells is working on “Space, 
Storage, and Arrangement Require- 
ments for a Combination Living and 
Sleeping Area and for Bedding and 
Household Linens.” She has de- 
termined the space required for stor- 
age of bedding and bed linens and for 
bath towels and table linens and has 
planned storage walls that seem best 
to accommodate the number and type 
of articles of this kind that have been 
found to be used by Arkansas rural 
families. The storage units have been 
built and set up in the Housing Lab- 
oratory at the University. The next 
aspect of the study will be to set up 
a combination living-sleeping room 
and to evaluate space needs for dif- 
ferent activities. 

Dr. Ridder’s project is “Space Re- 
quirements for Typical Activities Re- 
quiring Sitting, Using Un-upholstered 
Straight Chairs Selected in Relation to 
Body Measurements of Adults.” Sam- 
ples of chairs have been submitted by 
leading chair manufacturers for the 
study. A device fur obtaining body 
measurements of the subjects in a 
seated position has been devised and 
made. Engineers are working on the 
designing of a chair for testing nu- 
merous support positions of the sub- 
jects. 
A food marketing project entitled 
“Offerings in the Market of Various 
Forms of Rice and Methods of Proc- 
essing and Preparing the More Nu- 
tritious Forms of Rice to Increase 
Their Marketability” was initiated in 
October 1954 by Mrs. Nelia Teresa 
under the direction of Dr. Barnes. 

The first phase of this project in 
cludes a survey of offerings of rice of 
different forms in retail outlets. This 
will be followed by laboratory studies 
including certain types of processing 
of rice and storage of rice with particu- 
lar emphasis on the prevention of ran- 
cidity. 
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A study recently completed is 
“Vitamin A Value in Terms of Caro- 
tene and Ascorbic Acid Value of Some 
Arkansas Varieties of Sweet Potatoes 
When Prepared for Consumption” by 
Vera MacNair. 

Plans under way for improving 
facilities for research at the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas include a new Foods 
and Nutrition Research Laboratory 
and, adjacent to it, a Chemistry Lab- 
oratory. The Equipment Laboratory 
is to be moved to the ground floor 
and newly equipped. 

COLORADO. Dr. Ferne Bow- 
man, head of the department of foods 
and nutrition at Colorado A & M Col- 
lege, is acting dean of the School of 
Home Economics there during the 
sabbatical leave of Elizabeth Dyar. 

Norma Walker is acting head of 
the art department at the College 
while Clara Hatton, also on sabbati- 
ca! leave, is touring Europe. 

New staff members at the College 
include Dr. Edna Page and Dr. 
Adelia Weis in the foods and nutri- 
tion department; Norma Berg in the 
textiles and clothing department; and 
John White in the art department. 

Mrs. Ruth Hall, who has been 
studying for the past two years at 
Purdue University, has joined the staff 
at the University of Colorado and is 
in charge of home management and 
related areas. 

On July 1, Sybil Bates rejoined the 
Colorado Extension Service and is now 
the home management specialist. She 
was with the Service as clothing spe- 
cialist in 1945-46 and since then has 
been on the staff of the University of 
Denver. 

Martin Erickson of the University 
of Colorado staff was in charge of the 
session on “New Ideas for Leadership 
and Activities for Our Club Programs” 
at the annual province meeting of Col- 
lege Clubs at the University on No 
vember 6. 

GEORGIA. A research project 
concerned with retail practices for 
dairy products and factors influencing 
consumers’ choice of dairy products 
has been initiated in Georgia. About 
400 families and 80 retail food outlets 
in Walton County are contributing in 
formation in this study, in which eight 
southern states are co-operating to de- 
termine practices in marketing and 
consumer buving of foods. 

IOWA. The lowa Home Econom- 
ics Association was in charge of the 
publishing of a chart on home eco- 
nomics in all Iowa colleges. Dis- 
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tributed by the lowa Extension Service 
to all public schools and junior and 
senior colleges in the state, the chart 
lists requirements, costs, opportunities, 
and other information about home eco- 
nomics in Iowa. 

The Weight Control Colloquium, 
co-sponsored by the divisions of home 
economics and agriculture at lowa 
State College, was held on the campus 
from January 18 to 20. Mrs. Ercel 
Eppright and Pearl Swanson were 
home economics staff members on the 
steering and nationally- 
known speakers in the fields of nutri- 
tion and weight-control research ap 
peared on the program. 

Home economics research at 
lowa State College includes a variety 
of projects. The nutritional needs of 
lowa people and the food require- 
ments of different age groups are be- 
ing studied. Factors affecting the 
utilization of protein and the protein 


committee, 


requirement are being studied with 
both experimental animals and peo 
ple serving as subjects. Dietary re- 
quirements In reproduction are being 
fundamental _ basis 


explored on a 


Pregnancy also is being used as a 
stress factor to demonstrate the way 
interrelations between ascorbic acid 
and pantothenic acid determine the 
final nutritive value of the diet. The 
role of fat in the diet, particularly its 
influence on protein metabolism, is an 
other important research area. The 
possibility that butterfat in the diet 
may not contribute to the development 
of obesity to the extent that other fats 
do, is being tested with animal experi 
ments 
Factors operating within homes 
are being studied in relation to the 
personality development of children 
living in the homes. Instruments used 
in this evaluation are being tested on 
a regional scale during the present 
vear Educational needs of rural 
homemakers are being emphasized 
and devices for evaluating the effec- 
tiveness of home economics programs 
and in adult 


To help lowa vouth 


m hools are 


groups 
being studied 
find their way into vocations for which 
they are most suited, a test for identi 
fying vocational interests is being de 
veloped. 

How to use home equipment most 


The effec 


tiveness of radiant ener? produced by 


efficiently is being stressed 


infra-red lamps as a source of energy 
De- 
sirable characteristics in homes that 


will meet the needs and preferences 


in ranges is being determined 
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Watha 
from 


Research Laboratories, Swift & Company, Chicago, Wl. 


= | 100 YEARS AGO - 


It was exactly 100 years ago this 
year, in 1855, that people were 
quoting the humor of a brilliant 
young man who is well known to 
us all today. For instance, it was 
this Mark Twain who said, “/ Aave 
a friend who is fast arising from 
affluence to poverty...” 

That same year Abraham Lin- 
coln was a humble lawyer and, in 
the spring, bought his first pair of 
eyeglasses, paying 37¢ for them. 
Grant was in his thirties, Lee was 
a handsome 42, and Thomas Edi- 
son -was a small boy of eight. 


It was in 1855, too, that young 
Gustavus Swift went into the bus 
iness of butchering and selling 
meat animals, and the red wagon 
he drove became a symbol of ex 
cellent quality and of a depend. 
able and honorable businessman 

You know the rest. For a hun 
dred years, Swift & Company has 
grown and pioneered and flour 
ished 
corner of America, and the big red 
Swift trucks and freight cars are 
still a symbol of fine quality and 


Today it is known in every 


of an alert and proncering spirit 


o] AS FOR PIONEERING SPIRIT 


The busy Martha Logan Test 
Kitchens play no small part in the 
development of new products and 
new services for America’s home 
makers. We are given encourage- 
ment and a free hand, and noth- 
ng makes for more inspiration 
For instance, it was just five 
years ago this year that we intro- 
duced a Make-Your-Own Mix 
Remember? It was the 
Swift’ning 77 Mix. So named be- 


famous 


= | AS FORT 


At the beginning of Swift & Com- 
pany's second century, our Test 
Kitchens are humming wth many 
plans for the future. There will be 
new booklets, class demonstration 
ideas, colorful teaching aids and 
new films. As a matter of fact, one 
film already in production has 
promise of revolutionizing the 
teaching of meat buying 

In the future we hope to have 
more Martha Logan cooking 
schools bringing more he Ip to 


HE 


cause it makes 77 (and more since 
then 
Think of it 

| 


one mix and everything del 


really excellent baked treats 
Over foods from 
crms 
biscuits, waffles, cakes, piecrust, 
cookies, even delicate cream puffs 

1 his 77 Mix is considered one 
of our best cfforts and so as a lit 
tle 100th birthday gift from us to 
you wed lke to send you the 


77 Mix recip book. A 
personal copy for teachers only 


FUTURE 


women all over America. We plan, 


Swift’ning 


too, to keep our field staff actively 
interested in you and your school 

And of course, in the future we 
hop. to he Ip the student you teach 
today when she has a home of 
her own. We count on knowing 
her children, too, and her chil 
dren's children 

All in all, looking back over 
Swift's past 100 years of experi 
ence, we find reason cnough to 


make great plans for the next 100! 


The Lest Word — Forgive us, we talked about ourselves the whole time 
this month. But it isn't every year we celebrate a centennial and we 
couldn't help sharing our excitement with all of you. See you next month 


My best, 


Sor Swift & Company 


SAAASAASAAASAAAAAEAEAEAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAS 
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of farm families have received atten- 
tion. At present, economic and social! 
factors that relate to characteristics 
found in farm dwellings in the North 
Central region are being investigated. 

Improved methods for handling and 
cooking poultry and meats have been 
studied—both fresh and frozen. 
Studies also are under way on factors 
operating in marketing and processing 
practices that affect quality of poultry, 
eggs, lard, and meat. Two new proj- 
ects have been initiated since July. 
Carcass quality and factors affecting 
toughness in meat are receiving con- 
sideration. A fundamental study of 
what constitutes toughness in meats 
is being amplified as the result of the 
work done by Madge Miller for her 
doctoral thesis. During the fall a 
new research project was set up in 
which three departments (textiles and 
clothing, child development, and 
household equipment) are partici- 
pating. It deals with family attitudes 
toward children’s clothing, particularly 
in regard to care and maintenance. It 
will be an example of the integrated 
approach. 

The annual Family Life Confer- 
ence, sponsored by the Iowa State 
College division of home economics, is 
scheduled for March 29 and 30. 

KENTUCKY. Eleanor Ligon, 

_ formerly Franklin County home eco- 
nomics teacher, has joined the school 
lunch program staff. 

Daisy Miller has accepted the posi- 
tion of home service director for the 
South Kentucky Rural Electric Co 
operative Corporation at Somerset. 

Mrs. Helene White, assistant state 
leader of home demonstration agents, 
and Derothy Threlkeld, field agent 
in home economics, received Epsilon 
Sigma Phi awards for meritorious serv- 
ice to agriculture during the annual 
extension workers’ conference held at 
the University of Kentucky. 

LOUISIANA. “Physiological and 
Sociological Implications of Nutri- 
tion” was the theme of the eleventh 
annual nutrition week sponsored by 
the division of home economics at 
Southern University from November 
29 to December 4. 

The fifth annual Farmers’ Honor 
Day Program was sponsored by the 
agriculture and home economics divi- 
sions of Southern University on De 
cember 6. This special honor day is 
intended to encourage farmers to im 
prove farm and home living. 

Four graduate home economics 
students from the Philippines, on 
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leave from their regular assignments 
for study in the United States, regis- 
tered in the fall of 1954 at Louisiana 
State University: Concepsion L. Raso, 
interested primarily in home eco- 
nomics education; and Mrs. Manuela 
C. Manio, Mrs. Irene S. Fajardo, and 
Mrs. Gloria Calma Cano, interested in 
both general home economics and 
home economics education. Clara 
Tucker is their adviser during their 
stay in Louisiana. 

MICHIGAN. Problems involved 
in effectively controlling a club 
were the principal topics of discussion 
at the workshop held by the college 
home economics clubs of Michigan at 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsi- 
lanti, on November 20. Thomas 
Monahan of the College staff de- 
scribed the dynamics of a club; Mrs. 
Frances Sanderson of Wayne Univer 
sity, president of the Michigan Home 
Economics Association, spoke on “The 
Three Imps—Hurry, Worry, and In 
decision”; and Barbara Purvis, AHEA 
international scholarship student from 
England at Michigan State College 
spoke on the English education sys 
tem. 

Hazel M. Hatcher of Pennsylvania 
State University, co-author with Mrs 
Mildred F. Andrews of Adventuring 
in Home Living—Book I and The 
Teaching of Homemaking, is sched 
uled to conduct a workshop on “Evalu 
ation in Home Economics” at Western 
Michigan College of Education from 
July 5 to 15. 

MINNESOTA. Research for study 
ing the characteristics of home eco- 
nomics teachers was the purpose of 
the Home Economics Education Re 
search meeting on the University of 
Minnesota campus from November | 
to 4, 1954. A group representing 
seven institutions in six states dis 
cussed co-operative research for the 
Central Region. Plans were made to 
continue studies on attitudes of home 
economics teachers toward children 
Other characteristics of teachers will 
be studied later as well as some of the 
factors related to the characteristics. 

Persons participating in the plan 
ning meeting were Ruth Abrahamson 
Roxana Ford, Cyril ]. Hoyt, Murray 
Johnson, Ella J. Rose, and Barbara 
Wickburg of the University of Minne 
sota; Hester Chadderdon and Hilde 
garde Johnson of lowa State College 
Marie Dirks of Ilinois State Normal 
University; Letitia Walsh of the Uni 
versity of Illinois; Ruth Lehman of 
Ohio State Beatrice 


University; 
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O'Donnell of Michigan State College; 
and Johnie Christian and Beulah I. 
Coon of the Home Economics Educa- 
tion Branch, Office of Education, U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

“You and Yeur Public” was the 
subject of a symposium at the joint 
meeting of the Minnesota Home Eco- 
nomics Association, Minnesota Educa- 
tion Association, and Minnesota Voca- 
tional Association on October 22 at 
the Lowry Hotel in St. Paul. The 
out-of-state speaker was Louise Kel- 
ler, supervisor of home economics edu- 
cation in Iowa and American Voca- 
tional Association vice-president for 
home economics education, who dis 
cussed “You and Your AVA.” 

MONTANA. The home economics 
research department at Montana State 
College has recently published the fol 
lowing bulletins: “Dietary Handbook 
for Small Hospitals and Nursing 
Homes in Montana,” prepared in co- 
operation with the State Dietetic Asso- 
ciation; “Egg Quality,” prepared in co- 
operation with the department of poul- 
try industry; and “Sewing Centers for 
the Home.” 

Louise Guild, formerly on the staff 
of the University of Massachusetts 
and the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, has accepted a position 
in the home economics research de 
partment at Montana State College 
At the Montana Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, she will assist with work 
in human nutrition with particular ref- 
erence to studies now in progress on 
evaluation of nutritional status for se 
lected population groups in Montana. 

Lura Mae Odland, associate pro 
fessor in home economics research at 
Montana State College and vice-presi- 
dent of both the Montana Chapter 
of the American Chemical Society and 
the Montana Chapter of the Society 
of Sigma Xi, presented a paper on 
“Serum Alkaline Phosphatase Rela- 
tionships in Nutritional Status Evalua- 
tion of Adolescents” at the Atlantic 
City meetings of the Federated So 
cieties for Experimental Biology. Also 
at the annual meeting of the Montana 
State Dental Association, Dr. Odland 
presented data on the dental caries 
experience of population groups in 
Montana, one phase of the work cov 
ered by the human nutrition research 
project in progress in the research de 
partment of the College 

NEBRASKA. Dr. Florence FE. 
McKinney, professor and chairman 
since 1948 of the department of house- 
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hold economics at Kansas State Col 
lege and on its staff since 1937, be- 
came chairman of the home economics 
department at the University of Ne- 
braska on September 1, 1954. She 
succeeded Dr. Doretta Schlaphoff, 
who resigned on July 1 to accept the 
deanship of the School of Home Eco- 
nomics at Kansas State College. 

NEW MEXICO. A three-year 
survey of food habits in New Mex- 
ico, conducted by the New Mexico 
State Health Department and New 
Mexico A & M College Experiment 
Station, shows that New Mexicans eat 
too many sweets. Essential foods— 
milk, whole grain breads and cereals, 
and vitamin-C-rich foods, yellow and 
green vegetables—are not eaten in 
sufficient amounts. Diets of New 
Mexicans also are protein poor. 

Three current publications giving 
information on New Mexico food 
studies are: Bulletin 380, “The Re 
lation of Vitamin C to the Condition 
of Gums of New Mexico School Chil 
dren in Selected Areas”; Bulletin 384 
“A Study of Foods Habits in New 
Mexico 1949-52,” and “What Foods 
Should We Eat More Often,” a series 
of mimeographed press bulletins with 
reference to 32 counties of the state 
Copies may be obtained from New 
Mexico A-& M College, Department 
of Information, Box 757, State Col 
lege, New Mexico. 

One of the objectives of researchers 
is to learn why New Mexicans have 
unusually good teeth. A 
conducted by the New Mexico Health 
Department in public schools in Lords 


survey 


burg and Santa Fe shows a relation 
between water and dental caries. The 
fluoride content of the water supply 
in New Mexico's cities is known, but 
students from rural areas will give fur 
ther experimental data. Students at 
tending New Mexico A & M College 
from all sections of the state are co 
operating with the New Mexico 
Health Department and New Mexico 
A & M College Experiment Station 
in a dental study as to effects of flu 
orine and other factors on dental con 
ditions. 

A state-wide study of the home 
demonstration program in New 
Mexico is being conducted by the Ex 
tension Service of New Mexico A & M 
College in co-operation with the field 
studies division of the U. S. Extension 
Service to determine if a cross-section 
of homemakers in the state are being 
reached, some basic needs and inter 


ests, what they consider valuable, and | 
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to what extent the program is geared 
to those needs. The study will pro- 
vide information about homemakers 
in home demonstration clubs and give 
help to the Extension Service in pro- 
gram planning. 

Textile research at the New Mex- 
ico A & M Experiment Station was 
initiated last year by Julia S. Lee. 
Two projects dealing with specific 
fiber properties of wool and cotton 
produced in breeding programs at the 
Station will be studied in relation to 
the serviceability of fabrics during 
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wear. Wool and cotton garments 
made of these fabrics will be worn by 
the children of the Good Shepherd 
Orphanage in the test. 

Eunice E. Kelly of the New Mex- 
ico A & M Experiment Station is ex- 
perimenting to determine which va- 
rieties of vegetables at different stages 
of maturity grown at different alti- 
tudes are best suited to freezing. 

NEW YORK. Mrs. Florence 
Judy, international relations chairman 
for the Eastern District of the New 
York Home Economics Association, is 


sweeten it with SUCARYL 
(Csove e-he coletis,) 


The only thing missing in this old-fashioned Coffee Cake is a lot of 


the calories 


That's because you use SucanyL”® (Cyclamate, Abbott), 


instead of sugar. Calorie-free SucaryYt bakes right in, sweectens won 


derfully like sugar, won't turn bitter on you. Here’s all the matchless 


fragrance and flavor of hot bread, all the 
fresh sweetness. Serve right from the oven! 


Cbbott 


LOW CALORIE COFFEE CAKE 


4 cup skim milk 

‘5 cup butter or morgorine 
1 teaspoon soli optional) my) 
1% teaspoons SUCARYL solution 


2 pkgs. octive dry yeast 

2 cup lwkheworm woter 

2 eggs. becten 

2% to 3 cups sifted enriched flour 
‘; cup chopped walnuts 


milk mixture 
or 12 tablets, crushed well 


namon 
Makes 9 servings 


Seald milk, add butter, salt and Sucanyi; «tir 
until butter is melted. Cool to lukewarm (70 


Dissolve yeast in warm water; add to 
Add beaten eggs and flour; mix 


Spoon into greased Y-inch square cake 
pan. Let rise, covered, in warm place until dou 
ble in bulk. Scatter chopped walnuts over top 
with sprinkling of powdered Sucanyt and cin 


Bake in hot oven, 400°F.. 20 minutes 


*Made with Sucanyt — 201 calories: with coger — 15 cal 


PRES SUCARYL RECIPE BOOKLET 


“"Bglorie Saving Recipes” 


al pharmacies everywhere! 





collecting text and reference books on 
home economics that will be sent to 
Mrs. Helen Judy Bond of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, for dis- 
tribution to foreign students interested 
in having some of these books to take 
back to their homelands. Mrs. Judy's 
address is: Knox Junior High School, 
Johnstown, New York. 

The American Home Laundry 
Manufacturers’ Association and three 
member companies have granted 
nine $200 scholarships for a three- 
week Work Conference on Textiles, 
Detergents, and Home Laundry 
Equipment to be held at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, this sum- 
mer. A committee of industrialists 
and educators has been named to set 
up the conditions of the awards, and 
additional information may be ob- 
tained from Mrs. Helen Judy Bond 
at Teachers College. 

Brooklyn College is now offering 
two degrees to home economics ma- 
jors: The BS degree prepares a student 
for professional placement, and the 
BA degree is described as a “func- 
tional major of 30 credits in home 
economics and related fields.” 

Since its inception, the program of 
integrating home economics into the 
Liberal Arts College at Adelphi Col- 
lege in Garden City has progressed. 
In 1953 all courses within the home 
economics department were inte 
grated. In 1954 the department be- 
gan extending its program by opening 
various courses to all students in this 
liberal arts college, and the fall term 
saw offerings in foods and clothin- 
In the spring term of 1955 the growth 
continues into home management 
Training in the practice apartment 
will be available to all students in the 
College. This follows the present 
trend in education to provide as many 
experiences as possible so that each 
student may develop to his full po 
tential both as an individual and as 
a professional person. 

OHIO. “Student Today. . 
Homemaker Tomorrow” was the 
theme of a forum sponsored on Feb 
ruary 24 by the Cleveland Chapter of 
the Electrical Women’s Round Table 
at the Hotel Hollenden, Cleveland, for 
home economics teachers, 
home demonstration agents, and 
others responsible for training tomor- 
row’s homemakers. Topics and speak- 
ers included: “Double Duty for Fam- 
ily Dollars” by Helen Thal of the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance, New York City 
“There Are Tricks in Every Trade,” 


county 
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Julia Kiene, Westinghouse Home Eco- 
nomics Institute, Mansfield, Ohio; 
“You Hold the Key to Social Welfare” 
by Jane Hoey, National Tuberculosis 
Association, New York City (the din- 
ner speaker); “Decorating and Light- 
ing on a Shoestring” by Mary McCue, 
Drexel Institute of Technology; 
“Kitchen Set-ups . . . with an Eye on 
New Time and Motion Studies,” 
Edith Ramsay, American Home 
Magazine; “Looking Forward—Atomic 
Cooking and Food Preservation,” L. 
E. Brownell, Fission Products Labora- 
tory, and Lloyd L. Kempe, University 
of Michigan. 

Louise Winslow initiated a new 
half-hour radio program “Brunch 
Time” on WERE, Cleveland, on Janu- 
ary 24. This new women’s program 
is broadcast from The Halle Bros. Co 
Tea Room from 10 to 10:30 a.m 
Monday through Friday. 

TEXAS. Frances Welch of Dallas, 
councilor of the Texas Home Econom- 
ics Association, has been asked by the 
executive committee to serve as acting 
president through the annual meeting 
Mary Routh resigned as president 
upon her acceptance of a position as 
clothing specialist in the Oregon Ex 
tension Service. 

VIRGINIA. In addition to the 
speakers announced in the February 
Journat for the annual meeting of the 
Virginia Home Economics Associ- 
ation from March 17 to 19 in Roa 
noke, Dean E. Neige Todhunter of the 
University of Alabama will speak on 
“Imagination at Work.” 

Other scheduled convention speak 
ers are: Olive Berry, fashion co 
ordinator for the Simplicity Pattern 
Company; Mrs. Mavis Gibbs, women's 
editor of the Southern Planter; Mrs 
Georgia F. McCoy of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Beth Peterson, home economist for 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 
and Al Mesco, a Hotpoint representa 
tive. 

The home economics department at 
Longwood College at Farmville has 
added two new members to its staff 
this year: Lera Bernard of Clifton 
Forge, who as assistant professor ot 
home economics teaches clothing and 
textiles, and Betty Lois Price, re 
cently on the staff of the Newport 
(Virginia) Scheol. 

The nutrition section of the State 
Health Department accepted with 
regret the resignation of Mrs. Edna S. 
Ceruzzi. She and her husband now 
reside in Norfolk. 
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WASHINGTON. Calla Van Syckle 
of the State College of Washington is 
in charge of a new project, “Con- 
sumer Acceptance of Beef.” in 
which the departments of agricultural 
economics and animal husbandry are 
co-operating. 

Another project at the College is 
“Consumer Purchases and Accept- 
ance of Poultry Meat,” initiated by 
Mrs. Margaret McGregor Hard in co- 
operation with the poultry science 
depa:tment. 

Shirley Newsom joined the staff of 
the State College of Washington in 
October as assistant professor of child 
development. She formerly taught at 
Michigan State College, the University 
of Wisconsin, and the University of 
Iowa and recently has been working 
toward her doctorate at the University 
of Chicago. 

WISCONSIN. Catherine T. Dennis 
president of the Home 
Economics Association, Mercedes 


American 


Hurst, public relations representative 
of the International Harvester Com 
pany, and Mrs. Lillian M. Gilbreth 
who is Kemper Knapp lecturer at the 
University of Wisconsin this semester 
are heduled as featured speakers for 
the spring meeting of the Wisconsin 
Home Economics Association on 
March 25 and 26 at the University of 
Wisconsin 

The Dairy Foods Caravan, a 
traveling road show, held its premier 
in Madison on February 1 during 
Farm and Home Week 


a circuit of two-night stands in 22 Wis 


It then made 


consin cities and towns in February 
Members of the home economics ex 
tension staff worked with a statewide 
committee on the preparation of the 
caravan. 

Extension health education spe- 
cialists throughout the United States 
held a conference in Madison from 
92 


February 21 to 23 with sessions on 


family health practices and family 
health planning in relation to the new 
farm unit approach; television ideas 
health legislation, and health and acci 
dent insurance; 4-H health; and state 
feature activitives 
“Looking Both Ways” 
theme of the tenth National Confer 
ence on Rural Health, sponsored by 


was the 


the council on rural health of the 
American Medical 
held in Milwaukee from February 24 


Association and 


to 26. The program inc luded accident 
prevention, family responsibility for 
health, and utilization of present med 
ical resources. 
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FOR YOUR STUDENTS: 
New! Mazola 

0-ROLL 
Pie Crust | 


Tenderest crust ever...no rolling pin 
---no bowls...no floury muss 
with Mazola Oil method 
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NEW! YOU MIX IT IN THE PAN 


Actually easier than pie crust 
mixes! With this new NO-ROLL 
method the dry ingredients and 
Mazola Oil are measured quickly, 
mixed easily with a fork . . . right 
in the pie pan. 


NEW! YOU SHAPE IT IN THE PAN 


With Mazola NO-ROLL pie crust 
you just gently push and press 
the dough evenly with your fingers 
to line bottom, sides and rim of 
pan. So easy to handle... and 
always tender. Never shrinks. 








MAZOLA NO-ROLL PASTRY SHELL 
(Single 8 or 9-inch crust) 
1% cups sifted 1 teaspoon salt 
all-purpose flour % cup MAZOLA Oil 

14 teaspoons sugar 2 tablespoons cold milk 
Sift dry ingredients into pie pan. Combine Mazola 
and milk in yy - cup. Whip with fork and 
pour all at once over flour mixture. Mix with fork 
until flour is completely dampened 

Press evenly and firmly with fingers to line 
bottom of pan; then press dough up to line sides 
and partly cover rim. Be sure dough is pressed 
to uniform thickness. 

To flute, pinch dough lightly with fingers. Do 
not use a high fluted edge. 
For boked shell: Prick entire surface; bake in hot oven 
(425°F.) 12 to 15 minutes. Cool; fill as desired. 
For unbaked shell: Fill as desired and bake in hot 
oven (400°F.) 15 minutes; then reduce to moder- 
ate (350°F.) and bake until filling tests done. 





Produced by 
Corn Products 


Refining Co 


Crumble Crust 8 or 9-inch Pie: Combine as 
for Mazola No-Roll Pastry Shell, 
using 2 cups flour, 2 teaspoons sugar, 
1\4 teaspoons salt, *, cup Mazola and 
3 tablespoons milk. Set aside about ‘, 
dough for topping. Press remaining 
dough into pan as for single crust. Fill 
with desired filling. Crumble dough for 
topping into small bits and sprinkle 
over filling. Bake in hot oven (400°F.) 
15 minutes; reduce to moderate (350°F .) 
and bake 30 to 40 minutes longer; until 
crust has browned and filling ise done 
Prepare filling before making pastry 


MATOLA ... FOR BAKING « PRYING + SALADS 


Jone Ashley, Home Service Department 72 
Corn Products Refining Compeny 


Please send me free 


17 Battery Plece, New York 4, N.Y. 


copies of “No-Roll Pastry” 


leaflet for dutribution to my girls 
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“Lampe—How to Choose and 
Use Them” tells the simple secrets 
you need to know to select and place 
lamps so that they produce the most 
suitable light needed in the different 
room locations—for reading, desk 
work, sewing, and make-up. This is 
an attractive 12-page booklet edited 
by Myrtle Fahsbender, director of 
home lighting for Westinghouse. It 
is available free from Department AL, 
Westinghouse Lamp Division, Bloom- 
field, New Jersey. 


“New evidence of the metal can’s 
many advantages for preserving food 
was revealed recently when a 63-year- 
old can of corn was opened and the 
contents found edible,” says a release 
from the American Can Company. 
The corn had been packed in 1891 in 
an old-fashioned hold-and-cap can 
with hand-soldered side seams. It 
was opened at a “coming out” cere- 
mony in the offices of the New York 
State Canners and Freezers Associa- 
tion, and it was found that “the con- 
tents were creamy white without any 
discoloration or unpleasant odor, and 
there was no gas in the can at the 
time it was opened.” 


The long-range co-operation 
program between the American 
Dairy Association and the Cereal In- 
stitute announced over a year ago is 
moving into its second year with the 
endorsement and support of both in- 
dustries. In 1955 the event is known 
as the “Spring Cereal and Milk Fes- 
tival” and will be launched the middle 
of April. In making the announce- 
ment, the Cereal Institute, Inc., states, 
“In the average vear 2% billion quarts 
of milk are eaten with breakfast cere 
als.” The slogan for the joint industry 
promotion this year is: “You never out- 
grow your need for cereal and milk.” 

The Cereal Institute also announces 
a new health and nutrition education 
film for children of the elementary 
grades. The 25-minute, 16-mm, color 
and sound motion picture, titled “Bill's 
Better Breakfast Puppet Show,” was 
produced in co-operation with the 
Bureaus of Visual Instruction and 
Health Education, City of New York 









Board of Education. It is a recording 
of a live puppet show. Prints are 
available to schools, colleges, uni- 
versities, and other educational film 
libraries on a for-sale-only basis, with 
the Cereal Institute sharing the cost. 
For information, write to the Educa- 
tional Director, Cereal Institute, Inc., 
135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, 
Illinois. 


A new field home economist for 
the Hotpoint Institute is Joreka Rip- 
petoe in the Atlanta District. She re- 
placed Jo Parks, who left to be mar- 
ried. Miss Rippetoe was formerly a 
home economics teacher, a home 
service director for a Florida utility 
firm, as well as a distributor home 
economist for a manufacturer of 


kitchen appliances. 


Dorothy Friedman is the new 
food editor of Seventeen Magazine. 
She was recently with the food news 
department of the New York Times 
and before that was associated with 
other magazines. 


A manual to aid teachers in dis- 
cussions of menstruation is available 
from Tampax Incorporated. Titled 
“How Times Have Changed,” the 
manual discusses superstitions and 
provides anatomical charts as well as 
bibliographies and doctors’ papers. 
Less technical are students’ leaflets, 
which may also be requested by teach- 
ers. The manual and a sample of 
the latter may be obtained free by 
writing Tampax Incorporated, 161 
East Forty-second Street, New York 
17, N.Y. 


Home economists wil! find help in 
educating homemakers and students 
in the uses of nonfat dry milk in two 
new publications of the Borden Com- 
pany, makers of Instant Starlac. “The 
Mirecle of Milk Magic” is a booklet 
which gives general information on 
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how to enjoy and profit from this 
new product, both nutrition-wise and 
money-wise, while “Elsie’s Star Rec- 
ipes—Milk Magic” is a leaflet giving 
recipes of many different kinds. Re- 
quest either or both from Starlac In- 
formation Service, 285 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Demands have been so great for 
“Breakfast Around the World,” a 14- 
page, full-color booklet, that it has 
had a new printing. It was part of a 
Ralston Purina Company teaching kit 
that was discontinued a few years ago 
Reason for its popularity is that it 
contains not only information about 
breakfast in various countries but also 
suggestions for many classroom ac- 
tivities. It is available in quantities 
for pupil use to teachers of grades four 
through six. Write to the Ralston 
Purina Checkerboard 
Square, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Company, 


The seaming and binding of 
rubber-backed carpeting now fit into 
the “do-it-yourself” scheme of modern 
homemaking. This is because two 
new tapes have been developed es- 
pecially for rubber-backed carpeting 
by the Naugatuck Chemical Division 
of the United States Rubber Com- 
pany. The seam tape is called Rug- 
Sealz Tape. 
crosses the seam line to hold the 
carpet sections tightly together, and 
the tape is applied with the latex ad- 
hesive coated on its surface. The 
binding tape, called Heat-Sealz Tape, 
is a fabric with an adhesive coating 


Its rayon tire cord criss- 


that comes in colors to match the car 
peting, and it is ironed in place. 


A new ironer that “serves a dual 
or triple service in the home” has been 
introduced by Ironrite, Inc. The oper- 
ating parts of the standard Ironrite 
ironer are mounted on graceful metal 
legs, and the ironer resembles an 
occasional table, snack table, or tele- 
phone table when its furniture-like 
lift-off cabinet covers it. When the 
new model was market-tested last fall, 
the manufacturer says, it was found 
that there was a strong demand for 
this model in homes where space limi- 
tations are an important factor. 


Kathryn Sandmeyer is the new 
test kitchen supervisor of the Carna- 
tion Home Service Department in Los 
Angeles, California. She was formerly 
a home economist with the Evapo- 
rated Milk Association. 
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APPLICATION 
FOR HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 


46th ANNUAL MEETING 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


June 28-July 1, 1955 


MAIL EARLY MAIL EARLY 
(List of Available Hotels on Back of this Page) 





All requests for reservations are handled in the order received. In order to be sure of receiving your choice of hotel 
and type of accommodations desired, we urge you to mail your request early to the AHEA Housing Bureau, Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce, 1750 Hennepin Avenue, Minneapolis 3, Minnesota. Plan to share a room if possible. Single 
rooms are very scarce. 





AHEA HOUSING BUREAU : 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce Please check if you are attending a pre-convention 
1750 Hennepin Avenue er 

Minneapolis 3, Minnesota Specify name of group 


Please reserve hotel accommodations as follows: (HEIB or EXTENSION) 


1. Preferred Hotels: 
First Choice Fourth Choice 
Second Choice Fifth Choice 
Third Choice Sixth Choice 
. Please specify the number and types of rooms desired: 
Single room(s) with bath for person(s). Rate $ to § per room. 
Twin bedroom(s) with bath for person(s). Rate $ to § per room. 
Double bedroom(s) persons. Rate $ to $ per room. 


Parlor bedroom suite person(s). Rate $ 


. Date of Arrival ; morning or afternoon 
(Reservations will be held only until 6:00 p. m. unless the hotel is notified otherwise.) (If, after making reservations, 
you find it impossible to attend please notify the Housirg Bureau promptly.) 


. Date of Departure Approximate hour 
. If accommodations are to be used by more than one person please list names below: 
NAME STREET ADDRESS CITY 











6. BE SURE TO 
SIGN YOUR NAME ae (Street Address) 


(City and State) 


RESERVATIONS WILL NOT BE ACCEPTED DIRECTLY BY THE HOTELS. When assignment has been made, 
confirmation of your reservation will be mailed to you. Please enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope to 
expedite assignment of rooms. (OVER 
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MAP OF DOWNTOWN MINNEAPOLIS SHOWING COOPERATING HOTELS AND MUNICIPAL AUDITORIUM 









DOUBLE TWIN SUTTE 





SINGLE 





ANDREWS Hennepin at 4th St. $ 4.00-10.00 $ 5.75-15.00 $ 7.00-15.00 


















ANTHONY 806 Hennepin Ave. 3.50— 4.75 4.75— 6.50 6.50— 7.50 

CAMFIELD 86 South 8th St. 3.50-— 5.00 4.50- 6.00 6.00— 8.00 

CONTINENTAL 68 South 12th St. 4.00 5.00 6.00 

CURTIS 10th & 4th Ave. So 5.00— 6.50 6.50— 8.00 8.50-11.00 $10.00-20.00 
DYCKMAN 27 South 6th St. 4.50— 8.50 7.50-10.50 8.50-12.50 

FRANCIS DRAKE 10th & Sth Ave. So. 5.00-— 8.00 7.00-10.00 8.50—10.50 

HAMPSHIRE ARMS 9th & 4th Ave. So. 3.50— 4.50 5.50-— 6.00 6.50— 7.50 

HARMON 22 South 10th St. 3.50 4.50 6.00 

HASTINGS $2 North 12th St 4.00— 5.00 6.00— 7.00 8.00 

LEAMINGTON 10th St. & Srd Ave. So 6.00—12.00 8.00-14.00 9.50—16.00 12.00—30 00 
MINNESOTAN 125 Washington Ave. So 3.50- 5.25 6.25— 7.00 7.00- 8.00 

NICOLLET Nicoliet & Washington 5.50-11.00 8.50-14.00 9.00-14.50 20.00—45.00 
NORDIC 903 South Srd Ave. 4.00 5.00— 6.00 7.00 

NORMANDY 405 South 8th St 5.00— 7.00 7.50- 8.00 9.00—10.00 

PLAZA Hennepin-Kenwood Pkwy 3.75— 5.00 5.00- 8.00 6.00— 8.50 

RADISSON 45 South 7th St 5.50— 9.00 8.50-11.00 11.00-16.00 17.50-60.00 
SHERIDAN 1112 Marquette Ave 4.50- 5.50 6.00— 7.00 8.00 









VENDOME 17 South 4th St 3.00— 4.00 450-— 5.50 5.50— 6.00 
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WHOLE WHEAT MUFFINS — deliciously dif- 
ferent ond extro-nvtritious ... like the other 
seven bread recipes in the booklet. Enjoy 
using them all! 


GOOD HOT RALSTON — delicious whole 
wheat with odded wheat germ. Recipe book 
gives dozens of vorictions for cooking and 
serving cerecis! 





PARTY MIX—the Bite Size snock thot's 
sweeping the country! So easy to fix...so 
low in cost. And this is just one of the many 
Ralston snocks. 





MEAT LOAF—high in nutrition, high in oppe- 
tite appec!l — ond low in cost! You'll find 
other main-dish recipes equolly tasty — 
practical, tool 




















WANT MORE IDEAS FOR 
VARIETY? THRIFT? 
CONVENIENCE? 


See what 
cereals 
can do 


Ralston offers 109 interest- 
ing recipes to give your 
students new ideas on 
cereal cookery! 


Let the new booklet Ralston 
offers below show your students 
how to get more whole grain 
nutrients into their daily diets. 
New recipes tell how many 
ways Instant Ralston, Wheat 
Chex and Rice Chex can be 
used for breakfast how 
they can add rich flavor and 
texture to favorite dishes 

at mealtime and for snacks. 


FREE! 


Get the 32-page, full-color 
recipe booklet, “Easy Guide 
to Good Eating,” with its 109 
step-by-step recipes. The 
booklet and other teaching 
aids are in your Ralston Home 
Economics Kit. Order now 
ask for C 4270. 

RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
Nutrition Service Department 
6H-4 Checkerboard Square 

St. Louis 2, Missouri 





New 1955 Kelvinator Refrigerator 
brings Magic and COLOR to your classroom 
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Model Wlustrated — KA-120 11.6 cw. ft. 


Automatic Defrosting! The Biggest Freezer Chest Ever... Plus a 


Choice of 8 Exciting Colors in the New 1955 Kelvinator Refrigerator ! 


by Joan Adams 

Kelvinator Institute for Better Living 
HERE'S THE REFRIGERATOR to serve 
as your classroom assistant! Though 
it’s a big 11.6 cu. ft., 
31 inches of wall space! 


And it’s backed by all the dependability of 


it takes only 
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JOAN ADAMS, KELVINATOR 

Detroit 32, Michigan 

Please forward— 

(_) Full information on Kelvinator’s School Appliance 
Installavon Plan 
(Available only in Continental U.S. A.) 

[_) Literature on Kelvinator’s new 1955 Refrigerator 
Line 


Teacher 
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Kelvinator’s 40 years of refrigeration pioneering 
You just can’t buy better than Kelvinator! 


Here's a Value Bonus 


ai no extra cost 


Automatic Defrosting 


Here's a Beauty Bonus: choice 


of 8 gay colors! Your Kelvinator Dealer will 
tell you about his liberal School Appliance Plan 
Or write me direct about it 


80 ib. across - the -top freezer chest! And with Aelvinator's 


New! 80 Ib. freezer 


chest across the top! 


New! suromatic De- 


frosting that never thaws 
your food! 


New! reou-ou Dairy 
Shelf glides milk bottles 
to you! 


New! Space engi- 
neering gives you the 
most in usable ‘storage 
in the least possible wall 


space! 


New! Speedy -cube 


ice trays give you Vy 
more ice cubes! 


New! “Moisture- 


Seal” twin crispers for 
garden-fresh storage! 


New! Larger capac- 
ity door shelves for “up- 
front” storage! 


Ne w! Butter Chest 


and Cheese Chest built 
into the door! 


New! A choice of 8 


gay colors 


Lagoon Bive 

Bermuda Pink 

Spring Green 

Fern Green 

Harvest Yellow 

Buttercup Yellow 

Down Gray 

Sand Beige 

And Classic White— 
of course 


Magic Cycle*” 


Automatic Defrosting not even ice cream will thaw during the nightly defrosting 


“Potent cpphed tor 





